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and the Bonn gov- : 
ernment refers 
openly: to a coun” 
terweight to the 
United States. 
Stress within Nato 
cannot invariably 
be applied to East- 
West ties too. The 
outlook for prog” 
ress in nuclear 
arms control be- 
tween Moscow and 
Washington is al- 
most better than 
for ties within the 
Western alliance. 


Both superpowe's Parijs rendeZVOUS 


realise they are 


committed to nego- Chancellor Koh (right) with President Mitterrand this 


month at Rambouillet castle, near Paris before the latest 
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page 2 In their regular serlas of meetlng3. 


Washington, Moscow, nove closer’ 
and give lie to pessimists 


Reagan even sees as a turning point in 
East-Wesı disarmament moves. 

So a second glance shows that Moscow 
is seeking, via talks with Washington's 
friends in Western Europe, to resume the 
major dialogue with the United States. 

The new series of conferences could lay 
the groundwork for a meeting between US 
Secretary of Slate Shultz and Soviet For- 
eign Minister Shevardnadze lo prepare for 
the next Reagan-Gorbachoy summit. 

The leaders of the {wo superpowers 
agreed in Geneva to two further summit 
meetings: one in America this year and 
another in the Soviet Union in 1987. 

There are growing indications that 
they will keep by and large to the time- 
table agreed in Geneva. 2 

The invitation to Herr Genscher to 
visit Moscow, an invitation immediately 
accepted by the Bonn government, indi- 
„cates a gentle correction’ of the Soviet 
foreign policy line, which has hitherto 
sought to pursue Wêstpolitik to thé ex- 
clusion of the Federal Republic: 

Bonn was to be punished both for Imi- 
plementing the Nato missile . deploy” 
ment decision anid for ‘collaborating in 
the American SDI résearch project. 

. The Krerilin has now reverted to, a 
moré objective approach, 1, 

Mašcow’ is :also throwing the gate” 
ways to the West a Hittle further, open 
because Mir Gorbachov is forced to do 
so. by dqmestje, consldergiions in the 
wakg.of Chernobyl. . . . , 

! .Iî would be, no.surprise. if the gateway 
were {O open, after further delay, for 
East German leader. Erich: Honeçker’s 


yisit to Bonn..,, i 
ا‎ Bodo Schulte 
(Nordwest Zellung, Oldenburg, 21 June 986) 


Al idea that the US air raids on Libya 
had ended hope of Reagan and Gor- 
bachov picking up where they left off at 
their Geneva talks has been forgotten. 

The chill in relations between the Un- 
ited States and the Soviet Union has 
ended sooner than expected. 

In his latest speech President Reagan 
says the Kremlin is making serious ef- 
forts on disarmament. 

This is a pointer toward rapproche- 
ment because its positive basic trend 
corresponds with a simultaneous note 
of moderation by the East. 

Moscow will shortly be hosting Presi- 
dent Mitterrand of France. Soviet For- 
eign Minister Shevardnadze is visiting 
London in July. 

Travelling diplomats next month will 
also include Bonn's Hans-Dietrich 

enscher, who is scheduled to visit {he 

viet earls. E ET CORE 
F At'first glance this spate of Soviet ac- 
tivity in the West merely fuels suspir 
cions that the Kremlin is stepping up its 
bids to drive a wedge, via personal con~ 
tacts and closer economic tiès, between 
America and its partners in Europe. 

But Moscow has also submitted dis 
armament proposals that President 
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Soviet leader's fine words. There are al- 
so signs that the East is prepared to 
meet the West half-way on verification, 
the trickiest aspect of the disarmament 
talks. . ل‎ 

At all events Mr Gorbachov's offen- 
sive course in proclaiming arms control 
now seems to have prevailed in Mos- 
cow, a point of which Geneva observers 
were unsure for months. 

Now, after a pause for breath, we are 
back’ in the fray of a contest for the 
hearts and souls of the Western democ- 
racies in particular. 

In Bonn government officials expect 
anı inundation of Soviet proposals by no 
ımneans merely propagandistic in charac- 
ter. The comparatively inflexible atti 
{ude taken by Wasbingtan, aimed mort” 
over at gaining maximum domestic ef- 
fecı, is viewed with alarm. 

The Europeans must be on Uir 
ud and nel underestimate AMELIE ™ 

, resolve s0 do business weithethe othor sua 
perpower on its own terms. 

The hue and cry at the Nato Halifax 
conference over the Reagan administra- 
tion attitude on Salt 2 (a hue and cry iı 
which Bonn's Hans-Dietrich Genscher 
shrewdly maintained a low prolile) was 
a situation in which the Europeans ran a 
risk of sidelining themselves. 

If the superpowers were.to effectively 
succeed in embarking on strategic disar- 
mament and finding a substitute for the 
unloved and never ratified Salt 2 treaty 
the Americans would feel just fine. 

They see European lamentation as 4 
mere "I told you so” attitude on the part 
öf countries with no direct responsibil- 
ity for world affairs. 2 

Yet the moderation Washington has 
so far sounded in its response to the la 
test Soviet: proposals’ must surely be 
seen as an attempt to keep America’s 
European allies happy. 1 

‘This can hardly be said to indicate 
that the Western alliance js in particu 
larly fine fettle. Cooperation is failing to 

work Br itpetors, ranglhg from trade to 
terrofish'and from'technoléogy to space 
research, : ا‎ 
As for East-West ties, detente is at 
„present a strictly Êuropéan-only con- 
cept. : 

Helmut Kohl, Hans-Dietrich Gensch- 
er, Frangois Mitterrand and Jacques 

‘Chiraq are spreading the detente net 
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TE Superpowers are hard to fathom. 

America and Russia are past mas” 

ters at plünging the rest of the world, es- 
pecially the Europeans, into hot and 
culd shuwers of emotion ranging from 
hope to despair. 

Yet the latest news fromi Washington 
and Moscow has shown the few, rickety 
bridges between the Big Two to be un- 
expectedly weather-resistant. 

After the propaganda’ battles of last 
spring thal seemed to have knocked the 
stuffing out of the Spirit of Geneva there 
seems to be a return to a basic pattern of 
agreement on disarmament. 

Will there be a chance after all before 
the year is uut af starting. for the first 


timê ever, to reduce uechkpiles ol nur 
' e م‎ . 


It sounds too good to be true, yet Pre- 
sident Reugan and Mr Gorbachov 
seems likely to meet again this year. 
which would be a step forward in itself, 
given that both leaders are under pres” 
sure to succeed. 

Besides, despite European ,lamenta- 
tion the blunt and forthright stand taken 
by the United States has clearly prompt” 
ed the Russians to present compromise 
proposals. 

A consensus on the total withdrawal 
of medium-range missiles from Europe 
has at least become a likelier prospect. 

The East has also submitted propo- 
sals to be taken seriously on conven- 
tional arms cuts: proposals that come 
close to European views on the subject. 

The Soviet proposals contain the pit- 

falls of old. Bonn sees the Soviet Union 
as dispensing once and for all with Brit- 
ish and French missile warheads in its 
medium-range equation in Europe, but 
Only on the understaniding that Britain 
and France neither update nor increase 
thelr nuclear péjêiftê نواس پم‎ 

That is baffcally what Mr Gorbdchov 
had to offer in mid-January, and he ap- 
Pears to be demanding a high price for a 
Possible substitute for Salt 2, which the 
Americans seem now ta have ditched 
once and for all, in the form of drastic 
disarmament moves. 

The Soviet leader suggests. agreeing 
to ABM Treaty terms for .15 years and 
limiting SDI researçh to laboratory êX- 
periments in keeping with the strictest 
Interpretation of the trêaty. A 

In other words, Mr Gorbachov is 
keen'to cut American SDI' plans down 
to the smallest scale-possibie, .. . j 

There is room for, negotiation in. this 
Context, however, What. is new, abit 
the present situation is that Moscow Has 


;finally met the Westèern.demand for.spê- 


cific negotiating proposals to follow the 


Routes to tour in Germany 


The Romantic 


Route 


German roads wil! get you 
there — and if you.haven't yet 
made up your mind, whiy not 
iry the Romantlc Route? It 
runs from Würzburg on the 
Main to Fûssen high üp in the 
Bavarian mountaiis. 
Romanticism is not an escape 
from the down-to-earth ` 
present into the past, We feel 
these little old towns are a part 
of living history that carries 
more conviction‘than many a 
book. 2 
You may have heard of . - 
Rothenburg, Dinkelsb ühl or 
Hohenschwangau. But have 
you ever been to Nördlingen 
with its unspoilt mediaeval 
town centre? Or Augsburg, 
the 2,000-year-old trading 
centre, episcopal seat.and 
Free Imperial City? Or 
Feuchtwangen and 
Donauwörth? 


Visit Germany and see for 
yourself Gothic, Baroque and 
Renaissance architecture. Let 
the Romantic Route be your 
guide. 


1 The Tauber valley 
2 Rothenburg ob der Tauber 
3 Augsburg 


4 Wûürzburg 
DZT DEUTSCHE ZENTRALE 
FUR TOURISMUS EV 


Beethovensirasse 69, D-6000 Frankfurl/M. 


Women’s Affairs, These moves pulled 
CDU pûliticians out of their fatalistic 
collective depression. . 8 

This clearly hadjgri effect of the‘elec- 
tion outcomê in Lower Saxoiy, whére, 
according to pre-election‘opinion polls, 
the CDU looked like losing everything: 

. The.effect.oh, Kohl's insistent critics, 
particularly’ in the media, 1š perhaps 
more significant. 1 

Some of Chancellor Kohl's journalis- 
tit *“persecutors" would seem' to have 
realiéed that: Kohl's soft ‘exterior con” 
cel more dogged traits. °”  : <| 

lı is no secret that Kohl blames the 
threë weekly magazines ' Spiegel "Stern 
and’ Zeit for hûving worsened his public 
imağe by portraying a Chancellor who e 
almost seems unable-to read and Write. 

“Ştayer" Kohl has never beèrl one to 
shy away from decisions: ' “ ' 

Ini response to Franz Josef Strauss'’s 
dissolution of the ‘CDU/CSU's joint 
parliamentary party in Bonn'ln 1976; 
for oxample, Kohl chaûged the party 
statutes to allow the CDU to-canvass As 
an independent party in Bavaria. 

Kohl's dealings : with CSU leader 
Stfauss also shows that Kohl is a fighter. 

' After all, Helmut Kohl! has headed his 

party for 14 years and has kept Strauss 
away from Bonn. : 

Although many of his political deci- 
sions may be regarded as incorrect OF 
inadequate the list is at least an impres- 
sive one: rearmament, reorganisation of 
public finances, social spending cul- 
backs, family and environmental policy 
decisions (catalytic converter}, easier 
border-crossing in the European Com” 
Fmunîlly| ééontinuity în Bönn's Ost“ and ر‎ 
Deutschland politik, commitment to the 
principle of German unity in the face of 
Communist propaganda, the extension 
of military and community service peri- 
ods, and the amendment of labour law 
regulations. 

In many cases, his common sense pre- 
vented him from adding more con” 
troversial dêcisions to his list. 

His refusal to dismiss a number of 
ministers ': .(Lambsdorft, Wörner, 
Schwarz-Schilling and Zimmermann) 
may seem rather foolish in some cases, 

However, it would have been all to easy 
to glve in to public pressure just to gain 
more support at the expénse of others. 

` It is true that soe of Chancellor Kohl's 
closest advisers have :often ‘urged: him'to 
exercise his authority more ‘decisively .to 
put: an. énd to coalition’ in-fighting: and 
show his party colleagues aid the public 
just who is pullirig the strings. r 

Kohl, however;'doesi not allow him” 
self 1o bè' manipulated. into ‘playing to 

the gallery. 4 ss tt 
` :HHe‘stiéks.-tor hiş ‘old-fathioned convic- 
tion that justicè will ‘prevail and:thht rea 
son will eventually. gain the upper hand.’ 

„ These. qualities of ‘character inducted 
two politiclans!of'a;completely differeht 
hie, ‘Wily’ Brandt ‘and:.Harıs-Dietrich 
Gêéntcher, to predict that Kohl would’bê 
around for some.timé to camer 4" “i f. 

. Qeuscher’s.prediotloniwas+made. at a 
time'whén' Kohl waststill.State Premier 
of: ‘Rhihêfand+Palatinate ‘and :no-one 
„ would have bêt a pfennig on him making 


i: 
i 


, acareerin Bonn: «0 


Et before the victory of the Bonn 
coalition parties in the Lower Sax» 
ony state elections Helmut Kohl seemed 
a changed man. . ا‎ 
„He looked more cancentrated, sounded 
more to-the-point, and acted mqre reso- 
lutely. . E E 
In his dealings with his party aides he 
appeared.to be.more relaxed and egsy- 
going, + , 0 ا‎ 

All this is symptomatic..qf. a new 
brand of optimism, It's as if the Chan- 
cellor had been, ing in myd, and, haş 
now returned to,tergp firm ا‎ 
, One of his closest adyiserş sajd that 
“whenever he seems to be in a bad way 
he somehow recovers”, „adding that 
many pêéople are likely, to be surprised 
at his staying power. ; , . 

Helmut Kohl always discovers his fight 
ing qualities when his back is to the wall. 

He hûs proved this İn many awkwafd 
situations during his political cateer: 
during his fight for party chairmanship 
(1971), during his struggle to assert iis 
position in Bonn (1976), in his efforts lo 
save the joint parliamentary party of the 
CDU and CSU (1976), and in his deci- 
sion to accept the choice of Franz Josef 
Strauss as Shadow Chancellor (1980). 

During his period as Chancellor he has 
had plenty’ of opportunities to toughen 
himself up, particularly in the wake of nu- 
merous state election setbacks. 

Many people quite rightly blamed 
him for certaln political mishaps, but 
criticised him unjustly for others. 

The unpredictahle “Chernobyl [{ac- 
tor" showed Kohl that his own political 
future wats al stake. 
+" ad HiT, HIS OWI posiiton Wold 
only then have been in jeopardy if the 
Lower Saxony election ‘had brought 
about a disaster, i.e. if ihe 1982 election 
result had been completely reversed 
and if the SPD had secured an absolute 
majority and the CDU's vote fallen be- 
!ow the 40 per cent mark. 8 

He has not succumbed tq the illusion 
that life can continue as it did before. 

Some party colleagues had already 
begun to dissociate themselves “from 
their Chancellor, blaming him for politi” 
çal errors and complaining about his 
government's policies. 0 

Kurt Biedenkopf, whose..eritical .re” 
marks perhaps.cost him a cabinet posi- 
Hon,.even claimed that .an election der 
feat might he; possible.in Lower Saxony 
and, that. Helmut, Kohl. shouldn't be 
blamed in suçh,aq event. .:'-; 
...Many.observers felf thiş.was a, smoke 
sjgnal in" Bonn's direption, 4 hint that the 
CDU could do with a change at the;topr. 
. Badepn-Wiürttenberg's Premier, Lothar 


Spiith, plşq,made.some rather disrespect” 


` .fyl remarks gout Hqlmut Kohl. , 1 
And; Hf it iş true.that Lower Şaxony:s 
Premier, Ernst Albrecht, also had some 
serious doubts abput Kohl's. future, 1t 
would be, {air to 
(is?) a.substantial 


çlaim, that there, was 
jak of confidence ip 
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Aback-to-the-wall Kohl 
tightens up his game 7 


lear policy. just for the sake of govern” 


. meht majorities. .: ' 


This all explains why Chancellor 
Kohl is sq optimistic. ...: 
Althéûgh there will be continuing 
efforts to conjure up the spectre of a 
Réd-Green alliance, ever Kohi cannot 
seriously believe in its materialisation. 
"The eléction result in Lower Saxony, 
where thé CDU lost its absolute'miajor- 
ity but will beable’ to govern in coali- 
tion with' the FDP, also provides con- 
solation and optimism: ' EN 
But the fesult did show that an esta- 
blished ‘mechanism is still working: 
that is that tie FDP gets most of the 
votës the-CDU loses. 8 ا‎ 
Kohl is ‘primarily ‘interested -in 5e” 
curing his own majority; iê. as:Chane 
cellor. ا‎ E 
‘""-ft looks as if the FDP will safeguard 


that majority for him. 
` 'gîce, voters will be persuaded that 
thê genêerêl election's ã landmark deci- 
sion, as they were in Lower Saxony; thê 
Chancellor's"personal merlts are ûn” 
likêlyito be of decisive importance. 

` The coalition Will not regrét this. It 
seems probable that the tésult in Low- 
er Saxony will be repeated at'a national 
level. :' E 

Thé ohly thing which could prevent 
this from happening is an event on 2 
Chernobyl dimension; ablei to emo” 
tionalise.the electorate. ' 
` This might occur if a summit meet 
ing between Ronald Reagan and Mi- 
khail Garbachov fails due to interna- 
tional tension, and if most of blame is 
put-on the USA. 

Some ‘of Bonn's more: recent re” 
sponses to ‘American policies show that 
the government in Bonn regards Wash- 
ington’s volatility in the emotinnally- 
charged fields uf armiument and dis 


mament as a risk factor in its.owh right; 


In the event of a successful summit, 

on the other hand, the SPD would have 
° one target less. 

Ohancellor.Kohl could then capitalise 

on his: friendship with the American 

president. ا‎ 


Brandt speaks out 


It was the chairman of the SPD, Willy 
Brandt, ‘who. rather surprisingly stated 
that the nuclear reactor catastrophe in 
Chernobyl wouid:have a'detrimental ef> 
fect on his party's petformance in the 
Lower Saxony election.” ; °7 

Chernobyl, he explained, distracts at- 
tention from the real. problems, Le. un” 
employment, other .social policy issues 
andthe government's .policy towards 
théttade.unions.. iı: . E 


` Works’ Constitution. Act and.cancêntr- 


. ate on welfare benefits: 0:. | ”::7 
.'"The reaction to ‘the ' government's 
amendment of labour law regulations 
` (‘strike-paragraph") was a.lesson inthis 
. TeppeCi: E E 
Nevertheless; the.SPD iš unlikely to 
:be able tû win the general 'electlon by’ for 
cusing on.thiese issues... ا‎ 


According to the statistics ther aré. 


; over two milion unemployed:people. 


= HOME AFFAIRS 
Greens remain .‘ 
a problem 

` for the SPD 


| oiier Gtat mader | 


„fundamental assumption’ is that 

there are two.main political blocs: 
the GDU;.CSU and-FDP; and the SPD 
and the Greens. 

.Butis this accurate? All these politi- 
cal. groups are independent parties 
with their own images and principles. 

` Despite many ‘disputes and differ- 
ences of opinion on specific issues the 
coalitionof CDU, CSU and FDP is nol 
sérlously at isk. <“ i 

` "The rêlationship betweerr the 

dnd Greets is nots soùhd.' 7 ` 

The Greens arte divided on whether 
ur not to form a cöalition with the 
SPD, and the SPD'is not exactly united. 

Although the SPD anid Greens share 
the desire to wrest political power 
from the ruling colition’in Bonn, they 
cannot agree ön. fundamental’ political 
principles, ر‎ 

This applies to foreign and $eçûrity 
policy as well as to social policy. 0 
„ I is no coiricidence that the chair- 
man of the SPD in Lower Saxony has 
pointed out that it should have been 
made Clgar to the electorate at a much 


earlier stage thut he SPD is not willing 
15 OHIO the Gréens. .; ' 
Shadow Chancellor Johannes, Rau 
(SPD) has also repeatedly drawn a di- 
viding line between his party and the 
Greens, and this without ifs and buts. , 
Some political experts feel that Ray 
would lose support-in his own parlia- 
mentary party were he to canyass for 
nèxt year's general election as the can- 
didate of an SPD-Greens alliance. 
Would SPD Opposition leader in 
Lower . Saxony, Gerhard Schröder, 
have suffered a similar fate had the vo- 
ters there given a possibile SDP-Greens 
alliance the one seat they needed to 
take over power? „, „ ., 
,Inall probability,. Rau will be.happy 
that the SPD was not obliged to face up 
to an.ncid test for.a possible alliance 
With the Greens in Lower SaXOny. .,.. 
The election result there, however, 
doesnot çonfirm his,,ştrategy,.of 0b: 
taining.political.power vig an abşolute 
0 forhig own PaFY, :. 1 in. 
Until the SPD,e] .stateg its posi- 
tion on 0 7 2 : ا اب‎ 
“getting: qut ROTEOUCISAT TBO 
Greens will retain the electoral poten 
tial the SPD. ngeds to secufe an abso” 
lute majority. i... . ril. 
This would çven be the caşe if. 
is unlikely ¬ the. Greens, failed: to ob? 
tain.the.mirnimum_5. per cent of the tp; 
tal; vqte.negded to get .into parliament 
during the, next generalelection... ,. i. . 
Even Saarland’s Premier and radical 
nuclear energy critic. Qşkar Hafontaine 
(SPD) feels that, the. party.cannot risk 


sPD 


could.only. beımade in agrètement. with 
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the moment. it must,’be re, 
manpower coùnts. bul 
„talks to a virtual starldstill. .. . 
There was a pointer in thie | 
proposals, which suggested’ ا‎ 
an advisory commission consistip i 
members of both pacts. 
That .sounds very iriuch like û bal 
consisting of equal nuribers N 
Warsaw Pact members in & posiliy 
stalemate each other rahe Et) 
ity enabling one side to control andi 
spect the other. ا‎ 
1 wonders whether this “firsts, 
might not prove a step in : 
rection. ٤ e gk: 
If this is the case, then one Rustal 
` douibt wliether the East Bloc propo’ 
have been made with negotiatlonşr’ 
O ET 
: Hans-Joachim Declr | 
(Der Tagesspiegel, Berlin, 13 June 1 


*'Ptesidnê Réagn 1é not aloné in say- - 
ing İt will have to be considered. But for 
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After Chernobyl, after the summit: Warsaw 


i Pact nations assess balance.sheet. 


until, in the early 1990s, half a mil- 
lion men fewer are under arms in Eu- 


rope, . 


This may sound fine to someone who 
has not looked into the collected pitfalls 
of the 13-year Vienna MBFR troop cut 


.„ talks. 


٤ Experts in thé undergrowth of strate- 
gic talks may also see signs of promise 


in the proposal. 


. Bundestag move on Pretoria 
reveals its impotence 


economic tiés with President Bothaît 
gime and had little difficulty in adı 
ing ã boycott. 

Britain in contrast is more hert 
pendent on trade with Sorê Ai 
than South Africa is on trade with il. 

Europeans must live with this & 
tradiction and will doubtless do s0. 
they are unlikely to make much eê 
way, if any. 2 

There has. been repeated. debale ë 
the sense and nonsense of econ 
sanctions as demanded even by repr 
sentatives of South Africa's blak f 

jority. 

Two arguments marshalled by opp? 
nents uf a boycott, who seem kely + 
include both Franz Josef Strauss # 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher,, cannol 
lightly dismissed. 

e Other countries are all too ready ê 
jump into the breach and so make 8! 
boycott ineffective. 

®. To break off economic ties is 1o 1% 
felt political ‘irifluence that might jš 
èhable one to stave off some alarm 
deêvelopment'or other, 

. The same applies to breaking ol 
plomatic relations. 

If the Botha regime were to teli 
oüt on n limb once and fq all iis 
react in an even moré hare 
mafiner. A bloodbath would inerîê 
result. No 
So the proposal by CDU foreign pi 
2 expert Volker Rühe for a sjggifl e? $ 
erence to be held by A 
France ‘and ‘Germa 5 


promising. E E 
ave enbughclouttoe™ : 


8 
1 1 - “hefl ° 
0 so soo : 


` |; Engtah language, sub-edilor: 
butlon manager: Gabrgine Picona. 
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[he unanimity with which the Bun- 
destag has . condemned apartheid 
can delude no-one. Neither it nor any of 
the world's parliaments knows how to 
solvê South Africa's state of permanent 
crisis, ي‎ 

So the Buadestag's call on the Euro- 
pean Community to take “suitable mea- 
sures” against South. Africa is partly an 
expression of its powerlessness as the 
situation deteriorates therê. 

Will the Common Market summit in 
The Hague come up with a solution? 
That hardly seems likely, especially as 
member-countries have so far been un- 
able to agree on a joint policy toward 
Pretoria. 2 

The appointment of a commission to 
look into the problem serves merely to 
paper over European disunity, a dispute 
that divides countries and parliaments. 
` Tt prûyes yet again that the European 
Comntuhity is not yet capable of pursu- 
ing a joint arid at the same time effective 
foreign policy. ا‎ 

Yet again the reason must be sought 
iri the different economic intèrests held 
by member-countries. 2 

The European Cûmmünity ‘carinot 
possibly' hope tû reconcile these con- 
flicting interests. 1 

‘Denmark for instance has only loose 


is undisputably 


`  Heis also held in high repute in both: 


: Soviet ‘leader seemed not to bğ ğivîng : 
Mr Kadar his blessing but to be baskinig 


oviet leader Mikhail Gorbachov has 
honoured his threc strongest part- 
nerş in the Warsaw Pact one after the 
other: 1 
receiving Poland's General Jaruzels- 
. Ki wilh demonstrative cordiality in.Mos- socialist system, But he 
cow. °  sictessful. 
e attending GDR leader’ Erich Ho- 
nêcker';.SED Party conference in East 
Berlin; . A 
6 and paying Budapest and Hungarian 
leader Janos Kadar’a state visit. - ;. 
.. He also helda Watşaw Pact summit 
ih Budapost, whlch now stands for yet 
another disarmament bid. E 
Other Warsnw Paet countrios are less 
impressive: ا‎ 
®. Once-proud President Ceausescu of 
Rumania is broke anıl has had to return 
to the straight and narrow path of So- 
viet-style virtue. 
& The Czecks are busy with thenıselves 
and the Bulgarians have carelessly for- 
feited their role as teacher's pet. 
Mr Kadar is an economic reformer 
whose experiments occasionally reaclı 
the limit of what is tolerable within the 


Eas{ern and Western Europe, and at 
times during Mr Gorbachov's visit the 


in the sunshine reflected by. the Hungar- 
ian detente veteran. و‎ 


The repercussions of the Chernobyl! 
reactor accident have dealt East Bloc 
confidence a serious blow, Neighbour- 
ing countries were no less affected than 
„the Soviet Union itself. There was no 
getting away from the fact. 


So the Soviet Union may have been 
grateful for the way in which Mir Kadar 
wenl even furthér out of his way than is 

; usual on such occasions to hail the new 
Kremlin leader, 

What sector can East Bloc cohesion 

most impressively be demonstrated in? 
.Certainly not in trade, in industry or in 
the arts, Different interests are tangible 
in all three sectors. 


That leaves only foreign affairs, with 
armaments as its main aspect, and Bu- 
dapest was an opportunity to flesh out 
Mr Gorbachoy's disarmament moves in 
a further respec. 


, His proposal on medium-range mis- 
siles has already been outlined, Troop 


Continued from pagê 1 


tiations come what may. In largely ex- 
cluding the Europeans from decision- 
making processes the United States is 
heightening the risk it runs as the West's 
leading power. 

Even Chancellor Kohl, a friend of 
President Reagan's, now expects a su- 
perpower sunımit to achieve results. i 
Europeans are clamouring for ا‎ e POPE WETE: the BUNApest 
of the medium-range missiles they feel Ek 
particularly threatened by. . Time and place were well judged, but 

If the United States were to end the thick layers Of packaging must be re- 
year empty-handed dissatisfaction moved before the details come to light. 
within the Western alliance would be The Warsaw Pact. communiqué first 
particularly deep-seated and current  itemises previous proposals, explaining 
lransatlantic carping would be para- them, and their finer points and appeal- 
dise in comparison with the atmos-  İngto the West to.take thenı seriously. 


here then. . 
Pp 1 . Then comes a specific suggestion to 


start with troop cuts ‘of .[00,000 .or 
150,000 men on each side and carry on 


Thomas Meyer 
{Kölner Stadı-Anzeiger, Colognd, 20 June 1 986) 


his own country with trepidation, lf La- 
bour pressure to scrap Britain's inde- 
pendent nuclear deterrent were to suc- 
ceed fresh uncertainty would .arise in 
Europe, especially in ,the European 
Community. ك‎ 9 

So there must bé an end to the absurd 


,„ Prşctice by. which .Britain ,and France 


fall aver; to.cqordinate target planni 

i eyer, to, cqordi 2 Pignnin 

and rtuclear submarine pO It. 2 
Dr Owen goes much. further, feeling 

Europe must develop a cruise misşile of 

itsown. RA 


„This is the point at which Géra 


enters his teckoning,’ As the strongest 


conventional military power in Western 
Europe the Fedéral Répübþlic must be 
incorporated in Anglo-French’ nuclear 
power. 5F SEE RENE EE 
‘Does that’ méni 3: Gérmian fingér. on 
the nuclear trigger? “We Europeans,” he 
says, “wöuld do well to recall the tried 


trigger but they öüughit surely to play a 


FHT years a European pillar of the 
North Atlantic pact has been said to 
be indispensable, So any reasoned at- 
tempt to lend meaning to this empiy for- 
mula merils atlenilon and appraisal. 

Especially, one must add, when.it is 
made by a British politician. British 
ideas on a Eurbpéan defence. policy 
have been few and far between. ` 1 
„SDP leader David Owen, British For- 
cign Secretary until his break with the 
E N recenlly , Sutined, his 12 European Community countries are 

Bonn, 0 „a$ little able to devi 1 

„In Britaln they created a controversy strategy of their E ا‎ ê e 
within the SDP-Liberal Alliance. Social member-countries of the Wesiern Euro- 
Demueris at to retain an indeperid- pean Union, ` ,, 
ent nuclear (leterrent; Liberalsdon"l, .Sa Dr Owen calls for a Eurof 

0 Owen works on the assunption .arms policy, triad consiştlng a 
that Nato will be unable to survive the France and Germany as the only basis 
growing preponderance of a nuclenir ‘for a European pillar in Nato, و‎ 
stralegy that is onesldedly American in In the quest for a balance of power 
orientation. +?! . Among Western partners in a polie of 

Yet on the Continent Frunce alone effective deterrence and grqdual.disar- 


New ideas on ) 
. ° the defence.’ 
“of Europe ` 


No matter how necêssary and mea- 
ningful security cooperation may be, the 


has stabilised itself ns a : 1 1 and trusted two-key mechanism, which a0! such a,drastio turnabont:in-its-politiçal ° The -inajorlty‘of peoplê, however; no ` Brandt's. predibtlorl.was madé aftér 
A E Ê foutce of e e let Dr Owen first looks to France, olght torapply to the Gemans toa. . E O E NS POBiLOR:, ; . dr: orf mi: 4; “i.7  longef feel that-ttelr jobs are serloiisly Kohl becme-ChHantellor, 1:... i iir 
argues, arise if Britain, France and Ger forcé. E: PONE Saree nuclear “They may not have.a finger on the. | W#%24h Street. New York, N.Y. 10011 Such a fundamental move; :heisaid; و1‎ 


many were no longer to speak With ore 
voice in their defence dialogue wlth the 


„France, he says, is selfrasşured in. its 


8 the, CDU; CSU and FDP. 1: 
arms policy. No French political party : : 


part in deciding oii safeguards for nuç- - 


: e dial baê detêrréncê.” : 1 r ae “He i ‘hier E “the p' i 
United States; either bilaterally or wlth- d ed for: / errence.. ` . Theol, Loch. „ He justifledihis’ surprising: Tesêrv- Er 
a erally or w h- doubts the neéd for:a puclggr deterrent. . ' . (Rhêiniseher Merkur/ÇhEls und Welt, ations. by’ğairiting out that a party can- a 


a : Bearing this in mind,.DF Owêën views .-..1, „ Bonp,.14:June 1986) 


not keep ön changing its stance on nuc¬ 


But we takê a different view.” Affer ev- 
eryone had left I went on my rounds as 
usual, followed by Comrade Günter. He 


.suddenly said:, 


` “That really ‘ts rieh.. First You make 
decisions only the managing director 
can take, then you talk big. We know 


` what that mearis. That's the tactics of 


the class enemy.” 

My nerves. were on.edge. .[.spat .out 
everything that had been on my mind 
for months and years.. 4 

*What’is your opinion of our govern” 
ment?" he asked. I said it had long forfe- 
ited. any right to call itself, a workers” 
government and that after all that had 
happened I no longer felt, I could trust if 
in the least... : 4 

He shook my hand in a.frieudiy man- 
ner and said: “Plain words at last. This is 
strictly hetween ourselves,” Ll knew he 
would be writing a report on what 1. bad 
said without delay. : ا‎ 

1 was tired out. The Russian tanks based 
at a camp 1Ûkm west of the town had not 
yet returned. lt was quict outside. . 

My-landlord and, his wife said there had 
been reports of fires in Berlin and Magde- 
burg and of Russians firing straight at the 
lines of marching workers. 

Rumours persisted in the days that 
followed. All we knew for sure was that 
the uprising.had come to a sticky end. 

{1 expected to be arrested at any mo” 
ment. But nothing happened. The ma” 
nagement and Party secretary were 
clearly intent on handling the staff with 
kid gloves. There hadn’t been open un” 
rest at the works, after all. 

The Party first sought to softpedal in 
a bid ıo consolidate its position. Party 

and governmenl outdid each olher in 
self-criticism and admissions of guilt. 

The government was said to have un- 
dertaken immediate measures 1o end 
the hardship that had occurred in pre” 
cëding woêks. -- : 

The self-employed were going to be 
issued with fresh ration cards. The 
workers were going to be entitled to 
workmen's day-return tickets again. 
Work norms were to be reduced to the 
old level. 

This joviality continued for weeks 
and some people were tempted to be- 
lieve in the new, softer line the Party 
seemed to have taken. 

Manfred told me more than once to 
leave for the West. “They're gunning for 
you here,” he said, “for you and every- 
one-who risked a lip on 17 June. Your 
names are all in files specially compiled 
for the purpose." . 
` I waited another week, not feeling 
sure what I should do.1 didn't at all rel- 
ish the idea of leaving my family to their 
own devices. Yet I felt under constant 
observation. : AR 

. Then:my misgivings vanished. When I 
returned home from shift ‘one:day my 
landlady gaye me a copy of the local þa- 
perwith an article that sald: ..ı. 

Otto. Blank (me),:a master-craftsman 
at VEB' Roter Oktober, proved: an en+ 
emy of the.peöple,'a Trotskyite and an 
enemy: of ‘Gr workers ûnd ` peasants! 
government on ‘17.:3Juhe, having earller 
sald more'‘than: once .that work was no 
place for politica.” ..' eR RE 

That was the opening'shot, Manfred; 
who helped me to pack, said:."It's sche- 
duüled’to start tomotrow: I've just come 
froma’ Party meeting.‘They have the 
prosecution ‘case ready. 1 1 u. 

.*“Yoü..ire ‘supposed’ to ‘hayê known 
about.the:’ attemptéd.pütsch' in Lelpzig 
and. to havg/been sent herë.to canvass 
support among the:worKers.®. 1. 2 

.T made.it to Betlin arid ’iravelled' to 
the western settor by public transport; 
which you could still do in'those days. 1’? 
Ey . İMartina Stein 
lêr Nachrichten, 16 June 1986) 


were int Mi tocrsh an uprising 
ا‎ NE ‘ . ' ''' (Photordpa) 


building in East Berlin. Soviet and 
East German leaders sent in tanks to 
crush the rebellion, This account was 
told to Martina Steln of Kieler Nach- 
richten by an eye-witness who worked 
for VEB Roter Oktober near Magde” 
burg in 1953 and exptrlenced at first 
hand the long-range effects of what 
went on in Berlin. 


member and a suspicious character 
known to be an informer. ٤ 

He seemed to’ spend all day walking 
round the works and turned up wher- 
ever two or three people joined in con- 
versation. I asked him what I should do. 
He promised everyone would be issued 
with special passes entitling them to re- 
turn home safely after work. 

Women and girls said during the next 
break they had no intention of staying in 
the factory after dark. They wanted to 
clock off at 8 p.m. What good would a 
pass do them? Many Russians would 
simply tear it up. : : 

To reassure them I promise to make 
sure they could get home safely or, fail- 
ing that, leave carly. It was & difficult 
position for me. I wasn’t entitled to shut 
down the assembly line ahead of time. 

So I tried to reach the Party secretary Or 
someone from the management. No-one 
was available. I rang the police and asked 
whether they could see about 7UU workers 
hume when the shift ended at |1 p.m. 

After an endless wail a voice at the 
othér-end of the Itfêè sid: “No, we can't: 
At the moment we have neither men nor 
vehicles to spare.” 

“Please understand,” 1 explained, “that 
we are all worried and upset about the 
curfew, To prevent unpleasant occur- 
rences 1 wonder if you would agree tO me 
ending the shift at 8 p.m. to allow people 
to get home before the curfew starts." 

"Jawohl, Kollege,” the police officer 
said. “go ahead and do that." - 

Just before 8 I shut the assembiy line 
down, suddenly to be faced by Comrade 
Günter who asked what was going on. 

I told him we were calling it a day. 
“But why?” he asked. “The shift doesn’t 
end until 11.” . 

“Let me remind you-that a curfew is in 
force from nine,” I said..“Besides, people 
refuse to go home in the dark because 
they're afraid of the occupying power.” + 

“Why ever are they: worried?" he 
asked. “The occupying power is here to 
protect us." “To protect YOU, perhaps. 


2 
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PERSPECTIVE 
“An eye-witness remembers the day the 
"workers rebelled against paradise 


They called for the higher norms to be 
cancelled, for the government to resign 
and for free elections. They also de- 
clared a general strike, On 17 June de- 
monstratjoris assumed the proportion of 
a popular ,uprişlng. By midday the first 
shots were fired by Soviet soldiers and 
the Eaşt German people's police at a 
protest meeting outside the government 


standing in gioups in the street. The at- 
mosphere. was part worried, part cheer 
fully excited. e. 

I was worried about my wife and our 
two çhildren. What if they were to come 
under cross-fire on their way home? I 
had no illusions that the Russians would 
look on idly as their puppet governmen 
was given the boot. ا‎ 

Wheq İ arrived at work for the 3 p.m. 
şhift the Roter Oktober works was like a 
beehive. Workers at my assembly line 
whistled, sang and laughed. There wer- 
en"1 many Party members among them. 

„Even Party members were clearly de- 
lighted. My friend Manfred, who 
worked at the beginning of the assembly 
line, ,said as I went past: "Otto, we've 
made it. The bastards will never manage 
to recover from this blow." 

He was a Party member and a mem- 
ber of the Party's works branch. After 
Party meetings he used to take me to 
one side and call round at home in the 
evening if therc was no opportunily at 
work. 


Then he told me the latest news and’ 


decisions and names of people who 
were detailed to keep an eye on me and, 
if they could, provoke me. 

Were it not for his help I could never 
have succetded as a non-member of the 
Party in avoiding all pitfalls and holding 
on to my job. 

During the afternoon excitement 
came to a head when the noise of Rus- 
sian tanks rumbling past was heard 
above the noise of the factory. 

Workers rushed to the windows and 
gazed in dismay at the endless line of 
tanks rumbling through town to the east. 

During the first break one of the men 
who worked in the yard said there were 
stickers all over town saying a curfew 
would be enforced from 9 p.m. and no” 
one was allowed to leave homié from 
thenon. 1 . 

I went over to thg.offices but they 
weré as good as empty. In one of the 
corridors I ran across. Giünter, a Party 


in East Berlin. 


‘Tens of thousands of people took to the 
sireets in East Germany on 17 June 
1953 to protest against the regime, The 
day before, construction . workers .in 
East Berlin had gone on strike against.a. 
10-per-cent increase in their work 
norms. They marched in closed ranks to 
the city centre and were joined on the 
way, by other workers and bystanders. 


remember it all as clearly as if it was 
| few days and not 33 years ago. 
The firm where I worked as a master- 
craftsman was in a small town near 
Magdeburg. I had taken two days off to 
spend with the family in Leipzig over 
the weekend as usual, 

People .were, excited. For.weeks var- 
ious government.decrees had gone be¬ 
yond bearable bounds. # 

Self-employed people had to surren- 
«ler their food ration cards. Workers 
earning over 500 marks a month, were 
no longer entitled to workmen's day-re- 
turn tickets. 

That affected me directly. It meant I 
could now only afford to visit my family 
once u month or so. 

In the train to Lelpzig there was seri- 
ous criticism of the ncw decrees. Even a 
man with a Parly badge in his lapel 
chimed in. 

“I have agreed witlı every move, good 
or bad, the government has made in the 
past." he said, “but this is taking matters 


too far. They want to finish uff the sclf- 
eI . 


“The gang are really riding high at the 
moment — and are brazen-faced enough 
to call themselves a workers’ govern” 
ment!" 

On 17 June, a Wednesday, my wife 
worked an early shift. I took the child- 
ren to kindergarten and walked: to the 
main railway station. The trams were 
bursting at the seams. There was no sign 
of anything unusual being about to hap- 
pen 


My train left at about 6 a.m. I tried to 
get some sleep but just couldn't forget 
the ration card move. : 

The range of goods on sale in the HO 
(Slate-owned cooperative) stores. was 
miserable, quite apart from the exorbit- 
ant prices. And “ordinary” shops had 
nothing whatever to sell. 

So self-employed people had no 
choice but to travel to West Berlin to 
shop, siways assuming they could afford 
1 $o ata black market exchange rate 


Besides, th 
their shoppin 
spectors ontê 
home, 2 

When I got back just after 10 a.m. our 
landlord was standing by his taxi out- 
side the station. E n 

He had been waiting for me, rushed at 
me, caught hold of me by the shoulders 
and said: “They’vê had it iow, once and 
forall!" ‘, EE و‎ 

1 asked him’ what had happened. 


ey. ran the Fisk of havi 


Evening.” ..: 7. 


. ` ` Wherever you went! people: were 
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` Infra-red ray is East Bèrlin' 


agents’ cross-border hotline: 


weli have been staged by the Mini 
State Security, HSE ر‎ 
Sonja Lüneburg {if that was her rej 
name), who’. worked for ‘many years x 
Economic ‘Affairs Minister Mani | 
Bangemann's secretary, came to tl | 
Federal Republic io 1967 under what ; 
presumed to, have been an assumed i 
i 


name. i: oj o, 
The real Sonja Liineburg lived f 
West Berlin but has been missing sine : 
1966. The FDP,:Herr Bangemann's par ; 
ty, is presumed ‘tè have been her init ; 
ligence:target, the over 300-page reşan 
says. i e 

Frau Liineburg (or. whoever she wa, i 
disappeared without trace early laşt Av 
gust..On 24 August Margarete Hûkeı 
secretary in the Federal President's 
fice, was arrested. , 8 

.- She had been approached in 1968} 
a man claiming to be a student by 
name of Franz Becker. She is said t 
have admitted to having divulged to lı 
department details from the Preside 
Office and facts an file supplied 
Bundesnachrichtendienst, the Mi 7 
based intelligence agency. ., 

Ursula Richter and her friend Lo 
Betzing are. presuied to have bet 
warned before decamping from Bor 
on 16 or 17 August 1985. The Tep 
indirectly suggests that Herr Tiel 
may have tipped them off. 7, 

Frau Richter also used a false identity 
when she arrived in West Germany ûl 
the end of 1964. She worked for theE¥ 
pellees' Association in Bonn and relay: 
ed to East Berlin information abou 
post-war refugees from the former Gef 
man Eastern territories. 
` Lorenz Betzing, latterly a messenge 
at the Bundeswehr data processing û 
partment in Bonn, has attracted scanl 
media attention in the Federal Repu 
lic. 

Hè first worked in 1964 as a fitter fo 
a firm that from 1966 installed eq 
ment ih the, sêtret government bunk 
in the Ahr vailey, near Bonn. ۴ 
` From 1969 to 1972 he worked for? 
firm that serviced the Hifts in the B™ 
destag. For a while he éeveri worked # 
civilian employee with the US force 
Germany. E OR 

His apartment was found too 
computer printouts listing Bundes 
manpower and equipment. He 
probably a very senior East ‘Ger™ 
agent who went unnoticed. ` gli: 

East Bloc intelligenc ای‎ 
every possible means of PES ing is 
torê front’ thé West ‘to û esp 


work for theni, Contact thé! be 
the Leipzig Eaiwlepsuhiletpey are i 
ing with velat lves in East Germany, u 


" Blackêiali is nothing unusual a 
diüştfla'ospiofiageris aid tû hiavê, 8 
intéhisiffed’Thié ‘Eas is very ke : 
estern high tech." . i: 
ê ãênt öut by tHe score 
mbassies and missions 


ctent'of the 83 idiplomats’at 
mission in Cologne ‘ate said 
aBéhtsı i. ne i 
Theré ıdrer feis'tha “the: Bast 
might suéceêd iı galing access 10, 


putêrsrui by Idüustrytor therm, Û. be 


ces. So special precautions arê 
witioutdelay.:. ;iıı iy 
industrial Qata’ protection 4 
cautions takenby the authiaritiê 
continue to be:jmprovdd: 


| 


Ez German spies often .uşe infra- 

!red rays to transmit intelligence da¬ 
ta back from the West, West German 
cgunter-espionage officials say. 

The infra-red intercom device .con- 
sists of two dish antennas linked by a 
powerful, bundled infrarred ray. Both 
transmission and reçeptjon are possible. 
- The power source used is, a simple 
battery-powered flashlight into which a 
cable is wired in place of the light bulb. 

Infra-red radiation cannot be eayes- 
dropped on and is virtually intpossible 
to detect, The device was discovered 
among the .effects ,of an: East German 
spy recently unmasked by the Verfas- 
sungsschuiz, the Federal Republic of 
Germany's Cologne-based counter-es- 
pionage agency. ر‎ 

Use of infra~red telecom presuppoşes 
a direct and unhindered -visual link with 
the other sidéê. Fog,. rain or snow must 
not obscure the link. 
°“ The.device must also be positioned 
and sighted exactly if tke bundled radia- 
tion is to score a direct hit on the recep- 
tion antenna. 2 8 
.The unit is mounted on a tripod and 

justified with a sighting device. As soon 
as contact is made the agent can start 
talking to his opposite.number or trans- 
mit or receive a prerecorded message, 
The East German agent who used the 
device now in the West's possession re- 
gularly exchanged information across 
the intra-Germıan border with a building 
in East Germany at prearranged times. 
The 1985 Verfassungsschutz report 
cites last. year’s spectacular espionage 
affairs to show how painstakingly East 
Berlin and other East Bloc countries 
take their time to şet:up agents sent tO 
the Federai Republic. : 
. Counter-espionage experts are work- 
ing on the assumption that high-ranking 
Verfassungsschutz official Hansjoachim 


Tiedge, who defected to East Berlin last 
August, will by now have told East Ger- 
man State Security Ministry officials all 
ke knows (and.what he knew as an insid- 
er in Cologne is admitted to have been 
comprehensive), . 

` So the East Berlin intelligence agency 
will have been able to eliminate mis- 
takes of its'own and further improve its 
methods, “The damage done is definite» 
ly serious,” the report says. Counter-es- 
pionage methods have'yet to,be-reorga+ 
nised in the Federal Republic, .; : 

The Wiliners are another case the re- 
port admits'to have been: particularly 
damaging. The Willners, husband and 


tember: . : ج‎ 
‘Herr Tiedge had beên responsible for 
investigating the couple and will: have 
briefed. the East German authorities in 
East Berlin. So .the.Willhers:broké off 'd 
holliday in Spain and.headed ‘straight for 
East: Germany.when. their caver seeme 
sure to’ be blown, ... .. .: 0 
. Herbert .. Willner: ;worked .. for’ ‘the 
FDP's. Friedrich Naumann Foundation. 
His wife-worked.in: the Chancellors Of: 
fice, Radio ,equipmênt. suitable’. for: use 
by intelligence. agents waş found in their 
apartmenb.s, 0. ora 
Herbert Willner came to the Federal’ 
Republic in 1961. His .*escape: may 


wife, defected to; East Berlin -last:Sep- . 


Staff reckon the checks are not neces- 


` : gry and are worried that ihey will unjusti- 


fiable intrude into their private lives. 

However, there seem to be no com” 
plaints about financial circumstances be- 
ing investigated. 

" Staff mainly blame ‘their boss, Social 
Democrat Peter Frisch, for the way the in 
vestigation is being haadled. 

He has long had the reputation of bèing 
unusually mistrustful, even for ah intellig- 
ence agency thief, ° : - 3 

He,upset people several years ago wheh 
hé enforced a total alcohol ban on agency 
premisês. Since the Tiedgé affair alcohol 
has not even been drunk at office birthday 
parties in Hanover. E 

‘Agency life under Herr Frisèh, who 

greatly admires Bonn Interior Minister 
Friedrich Zimmermann, CSU, for his hard 
fine ûi internal security, is describêd as 
depressing. 1 

' Everyone is mistrustful. Sileice des- 
cends on the canteen whenever a member 
of the special squad arrives on the scene. 

So far neither. the in-house squad nor 
the outside.qbservers have effectively an 
Eastern agent. 

._ There are, growing suspicions that 
checks are being carried out even. more 
strictly to come up with some finding or 
other to justify the existence of two expen- 
sive special squads. 

Critics of the spies-versus-spies . from 
Cologne. are not opposed in principle to 
securily checks of agency staff. They mere- 
ly dislike the way they go about their work. 

Everyone is made to feel he or she is a 
spy. Confidence in each other is declining. 

Secrecy goes so far that not even the 
staff council, who are pledged to secrecy, 
are allowed to know who belongs to either 
squad. 

They have not been supplied with prop- 
er documents of any kind, merely brief de- 
tails merıioning neither the agents' names 

nor their ranks and naturally without pas- 
sport photographs, : 

Agreement has, however, been reached 
between the staff council and Herr Frisch 
on how dealings between ‘special squad 
members and the: staff council are to be 
conducted, 0 
: The’ names of ‘special squad officers 
who consult the staff council must not be 
divulged to the council, who do not get to 
see therm either, ت‎ 

There is either a partition between the 
two or they converse from one room to ihe 
next, out of sight but within ‘hearing 
through a door kept ajar. : 

Observers-of the anti-espionage scene 
in’ Lower Saxony would have welcomed 
such strict security precautions five years 
ago when Karlheinz Hedtkë in Garbsen, 
near Hanover, was identified as an East 
German spy (and not by the Hanover ag- 
ency) yet gave the authoritles the slip and 
gort away. ج‎ 0 2 
` Hedtke, a ‘broker, was on good terms 
with’ many Lower ‘Saxon anti-esplbnagğe 
officials even though he was known to 
have contacts of his own in the East, ` 
` He attended works outings of the 'agen- 
cy's uit detailed to ‘cover the New Left 
and even the head of department and for 
mer head of the Bremen division’ found 
him unobjectlonablt,' ' E 

' So he was able o collect particulats of 


ing mem 
doibtit. 


+(Kûlner StadtAnzelgor, Cologne, 14 Junê 1986): 


= ESPIONAGE .. 
spy, with my 
. little eye,,. 
something. .. 


Rélner Gtadtinsdlgte | 


I pies have been. spying on. spies. And 

the spied-upon spies have, heen taking 

photographs of the spying spies, All. the 
spies are {or might be) on the same side. 

This spies-against-spies act is being 
played out in Hanover, in Lowor Saxony, 
whera staff of the local Verfassurntgssclrittt, 
ar counter-espionage agency, are being 
checkecl oul. 1 8 : 

The investigators’ identities remain unr 
known. To. maintain ‘secrecy, they lave 
sometimes resorted to Dr Strangclove-llke 
tactics: sitting.in one. room with the door 
ajar while talking to members of the works 
council (employees’ committee) in the next 
room. Sometimes talks take place, in the 
same room with a screen in between. 

The check began last year after the 
third most senior man in West German 
counter-inlelligence, Hansjonchinı 
Tiedge, went over to East Berlin. 

The defeçtion sparked off a panic in 
which agents were recalled from the East 
Bloc and questions were posed about 
how the warning signs (Tliedge was a 
chronic drunk and heavily in debt) had 
been ignored. a 

Tiedge had worked closely with the 
Hanover office and it was thought that 
counter-espionage there. would have [a 
start just about from scratch again. 

Senior staff believe there are: several 
East Berlin agents among Hanover's staff 
of more than 400. 

So a specialist in weeding out East Ger- 
man agents and a former colleague of 
Tiedge in Cologne was appointed to head 
an in-house check. He and a staff of five 
were given an office and, at the beginning, 
no one else was told what ıhey were doing. 

Their job is to examine the files, If they 
see anything unusual, they call in a sec- 
ond group.known as the Seven Samurai 
from outside Lower Saxony. 

. Hanover staff have only been told of 
the existence of lhe two groups, And they 
are upset about it. They say they don't 
object to the investigation, but they don't 
like the way it is being done. 2 

They say feelings of suspicion have 
permeated the whole agency.and morale 
has sunk. People don't like the feeling of 
being watched all the time, .: 

There. are allegations.that the checks 
are becoming stricter in the wild hope ûf 
coming up with something to justify the 
cost of the two squads... ; ا‎ 

Hanover agents haye tow got onto the 
trait of the Seven’. Samurai, and- have 
photographed them spying on other Han- 
over agents. And the local agents also 
know where their office is; in a building 
belıind Hanover jail. .. E 

The screening isto: be extended to ev- 
eryone al Lard Miuistries and govern- 
ment.agencies who.has anything 1o do 

with official secrets: : ر‎ 

The programme was atthe request of 
Peter Frisch, head.of tho agency's Lower 
Saxon division. Lower Saxony’s Minister 
of: .lhe Interior, Egbert: Möeklnghoff, 
gave a senior official the task of setting 
up a speclal unit to screen service staff. 
His work.-was to be in ûdditian.to that 
of thê in-house department already re- 
sponsible for.security checks. 
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If a car is still stoleri the'owief seems. 
sure to have much greater trouble in fil- 
ing a claim that sticks. “The theft must 
be reported to the police immediately, 
of course," Herr Gauly says. The claim- 
ant must Submit a copy of the police re- 
„ port form with his claim. 

1۰ He mûst also notify the insurer in 
writing. From the time the insurer iS 
notified the claimant must wait a month, 


commerce, banking and insurance 


ion HBV, s convinced that suya, Bl MOTORING’... 7 . 

ers are beginning to realise that E E o EES 1 : 2 ۰ ا‎ 

huit, ` Insurers blame bogus car-radio theft 
.. claims for driving up premiums 


m= THE WORKFORCE ; 


. Chemicals industry deal blurs: distinction 1 iE Iden apical and hit, 
n een penn 
tus are also thinning out. 


during which he musı, take the car back: 
ifitis found. ., .. 


9 A E 
He must do so without ifs or buts and. 


regardless where it is found. Insurers 
pay. the..second-claşs. rail fare to, the 
place where it is found, but only for dis- 
tances of pp to 1,500km.: .. .: 


The telegram to the .insurer, and the., 


first glaims form submitted are.only the 
first,steps in a: long and. thorny patch of 
bureaucratic hassle with .officialdom. 
and insurers. . !., 


The claimant can only be, at hiş ease. 


and, wait. out, the. month. onçe he haş re” 
ported. the theft ,lo the , German police 
on his return from.abroad and.sent in to 
the insurer the car keys and papers. 


If the car is found after the initial 


month .the claimant has what may :be a. 
tricky choice. He can cither take the car 
back or pocket the money, . 


If the car or the stqlen, part is leşs 


than two years old and. thg claimant is 
its first owner .the inşurer usually re- 
funds the full price as new. 


irs market va” 


Klaus Gûölz 
{Rheinischer Merkur Christ und Well. 
Rann, 14 Junc LOKA) 


1f ıhe car is older, only 


mug-and-rape 


multi-storey car-park image 


business. Whén roadside parking lots 
are full and car parks are half-empty it 
isn't just hecause they charge more. 

Women in particular oflen feel most 
afraid in empty multi-storey car parks in 
the evening. 

Frankfurt car parks have even in- 
stalled police emergency phones, but 
they are no guarantee of protection, ã5 a 
news item last month showed. 

.,On 22 May a 29-year-old woman was 
threatened by an armed man in the lift 
of a Frankfurt multi-storey car park. He 
forced her into a dark.corner on the se- 
venth storey out of sight of the TV cam- 
eras. She had no chance of phoning for 
hélp. He assaulted her. .: . . is 

A Mannheim firm has. desjgned;and 
applied.for patent rights to a new safety 
device;,a keyring with a flashing light rex . 
gistered by sensors in car. park ceilings. 

A computer alarms the guards and .the 
policg and indicates .where the. SOS call . 
originated, A similar-device. is,said to prp. 
tect cars from being broken into by thieves. 
`. When you. have the keyring.in.your 
hand'you can-:trlgger.the: alarm ıwhen¬. 
ever. you want": says'a;spokesritan for 
the .‘manufattürer, i “An -offender . can , 
hardly:stop yol". ur... el vi. wa] 

-But'té gvoid abuse’each device jjsifits. 
ted oui with one flash unit ‘only: .Aftef 
use it has to be replenished. After :the 
alarm ‘has -been sounded cameras. will 
film everyone who leaveš.the car park..:' i 

The spokesman! is convinced . multi- 
storey oar parks that:use the:system will! 

` gain so many new custome! that ‘the ! 

cost will soon be recouped, i'.:...i 1 i 

At present the «400,000: parking lots 

'in public multi-storey ahd underground 
car parks are on average used only (wo 
` and a half timitšs a day: Manity. irê empty, 
especially in the'evêening:’' TH 

1 i Hors Zinmermann 

: (Stûliğarter Nachrichten, 14 June 1986] 


lue is refunded. 


ten,” Herr Penka‘says; “but having each 
' storey manned by-one-İs red out by . 


. The’ assotiationr-réaliseg thatthe (eat! 


are unlikely to make holidaymakers 
bound for warmer climes jump for joy. 

A further point insürers make'is that 
one car radio in four reported stolen is 
claimed to have been stolen abroad and 
one car, in three reporled stolen Yan. 
ishes abroad. OE 

‘Car thieves çlearly haye an eye on.. 
quality. “They prefer big, heavy saloons 
suçh as , Mercedes, and. BMW.gnd fast 
cars such as Porsches or Golf GTDs,” 
says Peter Gauly of the Motor Insurers’ 
Association.  ; .,,. 8 

New cars are particular, favourites. 
The same goeş for car radios, the most 
expensive single item reported stolen 
frêméûrs.  , E 

Caution and outright mistrust at ser” 
vice stations and lay-bys are essential 
abroad, and the same goes for. acci” 
dents, which are often'faked. ' 

Otherwise claimants can beê sure’ to 
have’ trouble with the insutance too 
when they return. Doors and windows 
must be closed and locked: Steering 
whietls must be locked too. 

That not only makes life harder for car 
thieves; it also ensures that the claimant 
is not accused of gross negligence, en” 
titling the insurer to refuse to pay UP. 


Bid to clean up 


pip peri N OY Ta me 
Si precautions ‘are to be im- 
proved at multi-storey and under- 
ground car parks to try and cut the 
amount of theft and sex offences. 

The Frankfuri-based Association of 
Multi-Storey Car Parks is putting prop” 
osals to its annual meeting. One idea is, 
for a newly devised key-ring SOS alarm 
with a flashing lighl to attract attenlion. 

The association's Wolfgang Penka 
says that there .is no more crime in car 
parks than other public places, But they 
are perceived as being places of crime: 
“There is hardly a thriller these days in 
which gangsters don’t mug their victims 
in.ia multi-storey car park. or stage 
breakneck chases round ‘underground . 
car parks,” he şaJ8. -. .. ., 

, Some..recent notable cases .had. in” 
creased the problem: in Aachen a man : 
known, as ,the.Car Park Rapist has ,been : 
sentenced to 15 years,in prison. He way” 
laid. several women in multi-storey..car. 
parks.in Aachen and-Esşen last year, steal 

ing their. handbags and raping them... '. 
;. „ -{Fhe'trial made the drawbacks of multi 
. storey. car parks painfully clear. Dark! 
corners art ideal hideaways fot:offenders, 
and ghting leaves.much.to be desired... ' 

‘The association.has advised its mem?” 
bers to.ıinstall more lighting,‘ New.oaf’ 
parks ate to:be designed without. nooks 
and aranniesi. ۰! 4 

..Many ‘existing facilities have closed». 
circuit TV. cameras and:guards at a corr! 
trol :paneliıIn. unthanned’ parks’ where. 
tickels are issued and checked: by. mar 
chines the TV monitor. screens’ are at 
the nearest'police station, 7. ' .’” 

. "Gûards are to go.on patrol more of“ 


! .thecost, Parking.oharges-would have tor 
be döubled" sc: jut os elî > 


many’ motorist ‘feel ‘Ha started: to hit! 


the theft of:moÖre expensive equipment 
“more specifically verifiable.” 
"The figures quoted by irisurersin sup” 
port of the need, ‘as they see it; to be’ 
stricter in settling claims are undeniably 


impressive, ' - e 
‘Last year alone roughly 260:000 ‘cat 
radios were stolen: The ost ‘of claims : 
was roughly DM270m: ’ “ 1 "! 
. There were-a' further 715,000 claims ` 
for ‘theft ‘of car parts, They cost ' 
DM420m to -settle ‘and this figure 
!ooked like increasing. ۰: ': ’ , 
While ‘the number of thefts:may have - 
declined the cost of settling claims has’! 
increased. So premiums have to be in~ 
creased; at leas for policyholders who 
ıake a dim view of paying the first 
DM300 of each claim they make. 1 

The exact increase will not be known ' 
until this autumn, ‘but insurers’ press ' 
conferences have made it clear that fire 
and théft policies are going to cost twice 
as much if policyholders prefer not to 
pûy the first DM300. ONE 

‘The one variety of policy will cost 
maybe 30 per cênt more than at present 
while the other will cost perhaps 20 per 
cent less. 

Either way, policyholders carry the 
can. Insurers will merely realign the to- 
tal cost of providing this category of 
motor insurance. 0 

These two items of bad news, higher 
premiums and stricter standards. cnme 
ius in time Cur the holidity scusen. 1 hev 


E ra 


os worth over DM1,000 that 


e 2 i 
WELT, Postfuch 305810, D 200 Hamburg 36 $ 


tor insurers are o increase fire. 
Mii theft premiums, by up to 30. 
per cenit this year. They say false cldiimé, , 
particularly for car radios, are, drivihg 
up the çost of settling claims. ,. 
An insurers" iaquiry reveals that last 
ar, 260,000 car radios were stolen. 
The cost of claims, including repairing 
ıhe damage caused ,by .their theft, was 
270 million marks... . .. 1. j 
The şurvéy estimates that 2Û pér ceft 
of these claims were ies, Police, how- 
ever, thik the figure is niuch higher, , . 
"Premiums are to rise by 30 per cent 
where policyholders do not agree on an 
excess policy — {hat i§ to pay a çêrtain 
amount ûf any claim first. “Stricter stand-. 
ards" are to be used in settling claims. 
"The ştricter standards envisaged will 
intludê a iêw central computer file list- 
ing all ri 
ae FCPOl stolen. .. ب‎ 
They will, of course, only include ra- 
dios with a serial number. Claimants 
cai also expect to be subjected to mis- 
trustful ènqüiries and spot checks. 
They will find it harder to claim a re- 
fund without a proper invoice or bill for 
the lem reported as’ stolen, Spot checks 


will be aimed at makiig süre there are 


traces of a reporled theft. 

To make the settlement of claims 
swifter and less problematic, this being 
a major sales argument insurers field, 
motor insurers and the police are to de- 
vise a qpestionnaire aimed it nik 


ا 


a‏ کی ای و 


axel Sprmger Verlıg AG, DIE 


moder i 


The traditional arguments in farmyl 
of preferential ' treatment fo salyiy! 
employees no longer hold true, ie: 
greater identification with the fir mj 
hence their’ greater loyalty to thet ey 
ployers, which is rewarded by a grey 
degree of social security i: 
` Itis doubtful, however;- whether oj 
status ‘alignment efforts will-lead i 
classification öf-wage and salary eaine: | 
as just “employees”. O 

"Oh-theijob realities’ arid thé resp: 
and attitude of the salary ‘earners: 
ate that there is a long waj/ ‘to gö bela 
wage arid salary earnêrs feel that lq) 
“share common fate as' Victims ol! 
tionalisation” (a trade union claim} 

Only 22 per cent of all inale ande 
14 per cent-of all female salaried e 
ployets are members’of a trade ini 
much lower degree of orgathisatioi 
among Wage earners. 

Many salaried employees have azz 


leaning towards individuality andxw ? 


pronounced careerist mentality و‎ 
Nevertheless, the unions ate ROPi: 
that a joint pay ‘agreetnent wil ki 
bring about a “stronger sense of + 
getherness" between wage and saê 
earners. e 
A more common stance would kf 
unions when negotiating collective bi 
gaining agreements. 
It is not clear, however, whether al 
the union's fond hopes will come fue. ` 
Frank Bime 
(Deutsches Allgeneliet Sonrtagshis 
Hamburg, 22 June 1% 


'" ° Between wage and salaryearners 7 


A skilled worker in ۾‎ fully automated 
chemical plant, röllinğ mill or chocolate 
factory. is expected to be highly Con- 
scientlûüs and careful.  ’ 

, In additioh, he is expected to take 
part ii 'advancéd "training ‘courses and 
këep abreast of the latest téchiological 
developments, 7 i i o> 

` He assumeés çonsidetable responsiblity 
for the 'disruption-free running of the 
PARE oe E EA Ee 

, Stanidstill period§ and ittegülat hai 
tenance aid repair work can cost the 
company a lot of money. 2 

Prûduction breakdowns demand a 
fikh ‘degrèe of independence’ aid rê- 
sponsiblity from thé operators in the 
control room. RS 
` ‘Physically strenuous'work}, ohë of iie 
classic features of the worker on thè pro- 

duction line, is gradually disappearing. 

„ What is needed today is professional 
expertise; powers of judgement and the 
ability to make decisions whith require 
tremendous concentration, 3 

All these are stress factors which are 
just as typical for the jobs of salaried 
employees. 7’ . 

This trend iš not’ jist typical for the 
chemicals industry. 

Joint pay agreements,-therefore, will 
gradually become the norm in all other 
branches of industry too. 

In the metal industry, for example: 
there have been negotiations on a com- 
mon monthly income for wage and sal- 
ary earners for many years. 

Günter Volkmar, ‘chairman of the 


year in the effort to gradually.reach sal+ 
aried income levels., , . . „.., 
Of course, this .kind -of .“redistribur 
tion" of income could prove problemat- 
ic if salaried employees feel that they 
stand-to lose.out in some Way. : “: n 
The science of job assessment, which 
serves as a basis for fixing wage and sal- 
ary levels, already has sound and gener- 
ally accepted yardsticks. که‎ 

‘Now : thiat ' agreement has been 
reached that schoo! education and oc- 
ceuptional training, professional experi- 
ence, intellectual and physical demands, 
the degree of concentration,.responsib- 
ility and environmental factors such as 
noise, dust or dampness are the decisive 
aspects for assessment there is no long” 
era case for operating a double stand- 
ard for wage and salary earners. . 

Joint ‘pay agreements do not: mean 
that wage and salary earners will have 
the same income in future. 

The work they do, however, will be 
assessed according to the same criteria. 

In feality, especially at thé production 
stage, the demands made of wage and sal- 
ary earners are so similar that the cliché of 
the physically hard and monotonous work 
of wage earners no longer applies. Monot- 
onous activities are now carried out by 
machines, robots or microprocessors, 


‘On the: other hand, the program’ 
does provide an opportunity for paren 
who want to have children and a caret. 

“In the fihal aialysis, it's a questioat 
income, of whether someone.can B® 
to opt out of a job for suclı a long peri 
without financial support." si -. 

The Bayer chemicals groupeinr Left 
kusen is also currently working oi ® 
milar programme, but has: not yel gi 
details, . . - RD E 

Up to now, only single'mothert® 
allowed to stay’off work forup to 
years. 7.e ES 

It is still-not clèar whether the ier 
rangement at Bayer will also.apply tom 


So far the Federal’ Assoéfatiod f 


Chemical Ihdustry Emp! . 
Fedetal 'Association’ ge 
ployer’ Associatidls (BDA) ip 
sown’ much interest “in ‘the Lig 
hafen model. : 
‘"Burghardal: 


ghia Pretwapoke 
for thé Association öf Chêmical WF : 


tt¥Emiployers; does not believe taf 


. as a mo 
sis Conipaniés. 
Müller-Plagen; rapa 
for in-plant personnel pol (3 
BDA, emphasised!’ 
1y. sujjpoit 
pidgramme, since dot every pl! 
afford it." r 


‘BASÊ. dê 
: 3H 
`" "DorGthék’ 


: Wê do ıot genérally. 


Agreements. gives 
parents 
long-term leave 


` Iteannot be ruled out’that the person 
returning to work may find himself/her- 
self in a lower salary bracket: 

The company itself feels that the pro- 
gramme will help rèlievê the’job fiatket 
situation, 7” 7 7: i 

If êrough' mothers çr fathers dëcidë 
tû tempöûrarily stop working möte tral 
nees could be employed or new employ- 
ees with limited employment contracts. , 

, The BASF. managçment realises that 
this programme will provide the Com- 
pany with a long-term reservoir-of-qual- 
ifled staff, :.i..: iF n. 

According to a press statemêAt, | 
company is convinced that.“in, view 
the continuingly. substantial’ gl 

, .birth rate in the ‘Federa] 


` perision insurance scheme family Fi 

tion méasures must be an integral parî. 
«ıneaningful company persohnêl pölieyi 
-" Only time wil{ tell just to'what extent 
1 kûwards 


` Ursula Engelen-Kefer;:vic 
; df the Federal Labour Office, 1: 
.the:programme is a goqd 8tatt, but Al$o 
` pints out that it ean “cut both ways"... 

It remains to be seen wheter woman: 
who. takeradvantageof the progtamme 


: still .have.,gbod ,pramotion’ prospects 


when they return. 


` 1e number of:job applicaiits 
generally later : 


: ‘this programme '.contrib 
: .greater occuptional.equali 


FE loyses at the Ludwigshafen- 
_ı based BASF chemicals group .will 
next month be .able to take long-ternı 
leave after-the birth of a child, 
` Single and married men and women 
will be able to stop.working until after 
the child’s first $chool year, wher they 
will be guaranteed. employment com~ 
parable to their old.job, . .., « 
‘The .law.ilays. down’ only: .maternity 
leave:in the later stages-of pregnancy 
and for a short time afterwards, '... - 
` Under the BASF:scheme; if the moth- 
er or father does not want to stop work 
entirely, ‘he or she will be able to work 
part time for 20 hours a week, 
`. One condition the company is insist- 
ing ön for those wanting their jobs back: 
they must ‘maintain professional stand- 
ards. It doesn’t say how. پا‎ 
. ‘The works council,. which .reached 
agreement with management after three 
years of talks, is optimistic that the rein- 
statement commitment is a guarantee, 
Works council! member Lucia Tempsch 
de Weiss said the number of jobs and the 
amount of comings and goings is so high 
that the company would haveino trouble 
sticking to the agreement. a 
. She sald that womeh who look after 
their children full tlre 
find it hard to get jobs, 2 
She feels that the promise of conllnued 
employment will be motivation enougfi for 
mothers or fathers {o find tiie to attend + 
advancecî training courses, °,.. i: 
They will also be able to keep their 
hand İn by standing ins holiday or sick 
relief. 
,„ BAŞF itself, does not offer special 
courses; E و‎ 


' ‘A .slx+montir readjustment period is : 


granted .fqr workers who r§turn. after. a: 
certain period out of work, - 


FY “he occupational distinction in Ger- 
man’ industry atil crafts between 
#lrbeiter (wage carnérs) and Angestellte 
(salaried employcéš) i$ gradually disap- 
pearing. " 
Although thère’ are sllll plenty of 
wagc-eartning “blue-collar” workeré 
their status no'longer'differs that sub 
stantially from that of a nıember ofthe 
technitaind salaried staff. : 
Wage earners nrê often regarded as a 

“declining’ sociil goup", but this only 

reférs tû the considerable numerical! 

shift in favour of the number of salaried 

employees.  :i A 

' This'shift is the result of the growing 

imporlancê of service industries, in par- 

tleular banks and insurance 'companics. 

‘The generûlly manual jobs’ of ‘thé 

wage earnors, or the other hand; have 

been much more ‘adversély affected 
since the carly 1970s by rationalisation 
and the introduction of new technologies 

than the jobs of salaried employees not di- 

rectly involved İn actual! production. 

` A ncw ‘joint “collective pay : agree“ 

ment" in the chemicals industry for both 

wage arid salary carners nıay bring the 
slalus of the two occuptional categories 
closer together. 

Agreements of Lhis kind have already 
been drawn up in other industries, for 
example, in the food industry or in the 
oil companies Esso and Shell. 

However, the. new agreement now 
concluded in Frankfurt applies’ for the 
first me to all 680,000 ‘employees in 
the West German chemicals industry, 

It therefore represents. a milestone 
along the path towards a greater “levell+ 
ingout" of remuneration practices .for 
wage and salary earners. 2 

«At the same time, it documents:the 
development of today's workers from 
the day labourer of the 19th-century to 
the recipient of a monthly income. 

The new kind of collective pay agree- 
ment stipulates that in future wages’and 
salaries should be laid down'in accord- 
ance with the same ‘criteria, regardless 
of.whether the person: in question is a 
foreman, ‘a İiaboratory' technician, a 
skilled maintenance worker.or a compu- 
ter operator in a control room. 8 
` The differences between .wage and 
salary earners will still. exist, however; 
with regard to dismissals protection or 
continued pay in-cases of sickness, .:.. 

Furthermore, it will not ‘be easy: to 
cast aside traditional clichés concerning 
the lwo groups... ' r w cn or 
: Many’ people still think. of the salaried 
employee as someone who always wearsa, 
tie, and even the expressions used to de- 
soribe wage and salary earners underlines 
the differences: the salaried employee goes 
ta do: his service or to the office, whereas 
the wage earner simply .gocs to work. . 

A joint. pay agreement for the two 
groups is first and foremost a long over- 
due move towards.a fairer pay syslem. 

. If tho principle applies that the same 
monthly income should be paid for the 
same or compirable work then there is 
no reasor why a skilled worker in tho 
chemicals industry who has .had three 
years training should earn sevetal hun~ 
dred marks less than a comparable (but 
salaried} laboratory techıjcian. 

. Bearing in mind .the current İinaome 
differences il will take many years be- 
fore a common, pay scale İş agreed upon. 

Up to.now; fhe pay packets of wage 
earners. have been topped :up year by 
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Lack of awareness ‘hampering 
‘full exploitation of computers” 


cent and more even though equipment 
is growing steadily less experisive. 

Chess world championships were 
held at the Cologne fair, where 23 of the 
world's best computer programmers 
pitted .their wits at the chessboard in a 
competition held under the patronage 
of Oberbürgermeister Norbert Burger 
of Cologne. 

They used some of the world's largest 
computers, including the Cray Blitz, ا‎ 
costing several milllon marks, from the 
United States, which can handlè 6,000 
users simultaneously and do 80,000 4 
computations per second. 

Yet micro computers costing less 
than DM500 were not also-rans in the ا‎ 
fifth world computer chess champion- 
ships. 

They might not compute as fast as the 
king-şized mainframes but speed alone 
is no guarantee of success, The compu” 
ter has yet to be built that is the master 
of every conceivable move on the chess- 
board. 1 

Mephisto, a Cologne computer, was 
one of the competitors. It was world 
champion last year and the year before. 

Eighteen entrants used computers 
based and abroad and had data hook” 
ups with personal computers in ıhe ex” 
hibition hall where the championships 
were held. 

Visitors could see for themselves on 
computer terminals the progress of 
champiunship games. The operator was 
needed only to push figures around the 
hoard; insiructions were given by the 

,„, Cumputer. 

Art without the Artist was the motto 
of another C ’'86 speciality, computer 
graphics. Computer art was produced 
on the basis of abstract drawings digita- 
lised and computer-processed. 

Uirich J. Schröder 

ıKölner Stadı-Anzeiger, Cologne, 1|2 June 198) 

کے 

Continued from page 8 

man federal .and state authorities over 

regional promotion measures, Caspari 

gave the reassurance that no-one is 
questioning this policy. 

What is more, the idea is not just tO 
grant such support for German regions 
— for example, the border area (be- 
tween the Federal Republic and East 
Germany), the Eifel or the Rhéne — if 
they’ are disadvantaged in terms of 4 
Community average. : ت‎ 


(Der Tagesspiegol, Berlin, 15 Junc 1986) 
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he .C '86 computer fair in Cologne 
fealured an extensive selection of 
the wide range of hardware, .software 
and electronics available. 
There were no epoch-making innov- 
ations. Few industries are expanding at 
such a rate as computer electronics, but 


improvements at present are malnly in : 
technological detail. ES 

Faster, more intelligent and more Us” 
er-frieridly are the latest trends. The op” 
portunities computers open Up have 
bëen harnessed to only a limited extent. 

“For professional users we have coor” 
mous groünd to make up," said Helmut 
Schmalfuss of the Office Machinery As- 
sociation at the inaugural press confer 
ence. 

In the commercial sector computers 
had yet to be put to their best use be- 
cause not enough people were suffi- 
ciently aware of whal they could do. 

Nearly all leading manufacturers had 
now decided to provide systems COM” 
patible with others. Even the portable 
computer designed fur on-site use by ci- 
vil engineers and lradesmen is now sUP” 
plied with the attribute “fully compati- 
ble." 

Tradesmen, represenling a sector 
that has yet to benefit as much ius il 
might from the present upswing, were 
uu in vrength ut the Cugneê cumputer 

lair, - و‎ 

Just over 300 manufacturers from 17 
countries exhibited computers and pro- 
grammes specially designed for use by 
painters, tilers, plumbers and the like. 

Programmes on exhibit included 
bookkeeping for electricians, on-site 
calculation and even software custom” 
made for ethimney-sweeps. 

Tradesmen's guilds have come to rea” 
lise they still have a lot to learn about 
computers. An advisory centre at Co- 
logne featured software for a number of 
trades. : 

The guilds’ association confidently 
expected over 10,000 trade enquiries. 
Advice was given independently of 
manufacturers, providing. small firms 
with initial access to computerisation. 

Manufacturers have set thelr sights 


fer ass hE ny mn 


on more than tradesmen. The micro 
market is. still booming, with growth , 
rates this year-expected to be 2Û per 
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have 


turnover when it is finally in orbit tow- 
ard the end: of the year. So are aerial 
manufacturers. < ' 

Telematica visitors were able to admire 
the salad bowl, a dish antenna 55em in di- 
ameter that will. sëon ensure satellite TV 
reception from gardens or rooftops. 

A. spokesman for one manufacturer 
was clearly worried by the prospect of 
any further setback to the Ariane 
launcher rocket programme. 

His firm had invested so heavily in 
‘antennas. “If they fail to put TV-Şat into 


. orbit," he mused, falling silent at ah idea 


so appalling! : ا‎ 

Yet even if the satellite is successfully 
put into orbit’ it. is doubtful whether 
viewers will be prepared to pay. 
DM3,000 for.an: antenna to enqsurç rE” 
ception of thé extra channels available... 

After Telematica the fair-goer’s incli- 
natiorr will probably be to wait and see. 
Cable TV and TV-Sat will soon be 
joined bjy terrestrial frequencies. 

It remains to be seen which channels 
are allocated’ these frequencies in the 
Federal Republic, so it is hardly surpris- 
ing that commercial operators are clam” 
ouring for clarification... 1 

Another moot point is the extent to 
which , existing contractual arrange” 
ments between groups of Lander in the 
north and south of the Federal Republic 
will affect the course of negotiations on 
an overall agreement. 

All that private operators can hope for 
in the circumstances is a speed-up in the 
provision of cable TV infrastructure. 

By 1988 Herr Schwarz-Schilling has 
promised to have 4.4 million house- 
holds ready to plug in to cable TV. So 
far only 1.3 million German households 
enjoy the privilege. 

Despite an undeniable increase in 
vigwer interest privile nperatars fit 
ihe cull wind ul criticısm thal they hay 
yet to .provide the “refreshingly differ- 
ent TV" they promised. 

Herr Thoma of RTL-plus says films 
are films, whichever channel they are 
screened op. "Jaws will be jaws whether 
shown on semi-public or commercial TV.” 

Director-general Gerd Bacher of 
Austrian Radio and TV launched a 
broadside at commercial TV in Stuit- 
gart, saying at the opening ceremony of 
Telematjca that the so-called new media 
were the largest programme reprocess- 

ing facility in TV history. 

.Sat-1's answer will not be long in 
coming. The newspaper and magazine 
proprietors" channel plans to harness 
Boris Becker and Bundesliga soccer to 
boost audience ratings. 

That would boost'advertising revenue 
which,.they argue, would enable them to 
improye programme quality. 

: .ı +: < Winfried Weithofer 
(Suwttgarter Nachrichten, 13 June 1986) 
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Ideas are badly 
` needed 
— exhibitors 


xhibitors at Telematica, the Stutt- 
Eo electronics fair, said off the re” 
cord thiaf ngw ideas were needed ifthe 
market was. not to become one run by 
specialists for specialists. E 

This may seem odd, since someone 
seemed to be at every computer Key- 
board at the fair. Posts and Telegraph 
Minister “Christian Schwarz-Schilling 
even had a quick computer game of the 
German equivalent of noughts and 
crosses. : 

But it seems that the mere fascination 
exerted by the technology is not enough. 
This.is why Btx, the German videotex 
system, is making slow progress and 
why sales of home computers are mark- 
ing time. 

The heady days have become history. 

But, despite the pessimism, Telemati- 
ca was full of fun for everyone who is 
keen on the new media and has ‘no 
qualms about trying out and coming to 
terms with new techniques. 

As one cynic at the trade fair put it, 
there was more than enough data pro” 
cessing and communicatlons equipment 
on show, but communication seemed to 
bein short supply. 

True, the manı in the street is way out 
of his depth in the range of services of- 
fered by the new media. He is like a man 
wandering round a maze. 

Is the layman going tı responel ulher 
than i SetNed frown to brochures 
headed: “How To Convert Your PC In- 
to A Bix Terminal"? 

Even insiders, while admitting they 
find it all fascinating, are worried com- 
puterspeak will merely create confusion 
among the general public. 

The exhibition was a chance for com- 
mercial TV interests to clamour for grea- 
ter publicity (and advertising revenue). 

They are heavily overextended in in- 
ilial outlay, Sat 1 has cost roughly 

DM250m over the past three years. 
RTL-plus has cost about DM150m and 
director Helmut Thoma is not expecting 
his channel to run at a profit for another 

SIX years or so. 

The long, lean years are partly due to 
legislative parameters .taking time. 
Cable-laying and satellite launching, are 
also subject to delays, ` ' '- 

al mmercial broadcasters: are not 
One iu banking on TV-Sat boosting 


٣ 


ا 
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Minolta has acquired a 75 Per 
majority holding and thug created it 
sis for European production should 
duties imposed by Luxembourg ا‎ 
stiff that imports alone prove vnsellall 

Minolta is not the only Japanese ey, 
pany which has made provisions, 

‘All Japanese copier manufacture, 
have at least drawn up subcontract 
agreements with European sy 
who can then markêèt the copiêrş oyi 
duced in thé Far East under til 
respective brand names. 

In addition, Canön is planni : 
up prodyction in the Federal Meni 
of eman and France, 2 

Ricoh intends assembling copiers )۾‎ 
well as.cameras in füture in Brian : 

Mita is expanding in Hong. 
which is hardly likely to be covery 
aiiy Europea’ ban on Japanese pr 
ducts, and Toshiba is negotiating a jui 
venture with the French eompiy 
Rhêne— Poulenc. 

If, as experts expect, the Lı 
Court does decide to increase duties 
Far East imports thiş is not likely E 
save the European copier industry. 

Such a move would only reward 
far-sightedness of Japanese compan 
which are more than ready to move ky 
off-shore production regions. 

Behind closed doors the Japan ? 
mit that although copiers in Europe 4ft 
often cheaper than in Japan and som 
business transactions do not cow, 
costs, their aim is not to oust Europe , 
companies from the market. 

The real cut-throat competition, ¢ ` 
claim, is between the Japanese iim 


themselves. Paul Diet 
(Rhelnischer Merkur/ Christ und Well. 
14 June 1986) 


2 


Furthermore, the combined share of, 
lhe iwo cunıpanics in the Community’ . 
scrap market is only 8 per cent; th 
Commission decided that competitios , 
was guaranteed. ا‎ 

Commenting on the subsidisatioa 
policy in the coal production sector th 
Commission stated that a continuing 
promotion of coal industry cannot I 
main “the priority objective”, since 


`. “very, high sùbsidies" would be able 


keep domestic coal competitiye again 
impGrted coal. 3 
. The aim should be, says the Comi 
slon’s report, to improve the compe 
tive strength of Europêan coal — 
conditions which are acceptable fro 
social and reglonal point of’ view”, . 
Statistics show that each ton و‎ 
in Englarid iş subsidised by 76.43 E™ 
which is much higher than the corr 
` spanding -subsidisation levgll 


„many (10.31 Ecu). 3 
'; With reference to subsidies 0 
shipbuilding indüstry té report tala 


an “alarming deterioration in the 0% 
backlog” ‘gga 
new projects". . 
` The-report categorically rej 
10 


not otherWite statéd in the 
Subsidies atë allowed foi 


for fleets, marketing, procéssihE: de 


tising, sales promotion, .reşearfh. 
quality control. - 2 
Referring to the dispute with the 


`ı"-'. Continued on. page 8 


legal help from the Court of Justice in. 
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off again 


Luxembourg are hoping .to bolster Xer- 
ox's position on the market and then 
find a niche in the shadow of this mighty 
American enterprise... 


Xerox is hard hit by the Japanesg..: 


challenge ‘and has-been forced to look 
for new flelds of activity, : 

, The group's decision to move into of- 
fice automation after years of falling 
profits and permanent management 
crises would seem to be a.wişe one. 

One of the “joint plaintiffs" in Lux- 
embourg is Océ yan der Grinten (Ne- 
therlands), which, like Xerox, has its 
own products in the upper price and 
performance segment of this market, 

As for Olivetti (Italy) and OPF/Tetras 
(France) only a few machines are domesti- 
cally produced, whereas most copiers are 
manufactured by Japanese competitors. 

1 For many years, the German plaintiff 
in this group, the company Develop in 
Gerlingen near Stuttgart, was the only 
European copier manufacturer which 
could keep pace with the product range 
offered by the Japanese and even export 
a cheap copier model to the “den of the 
lion" itself. 

The fact that this company is on the 
list of those seeking legal protection 
from Japanese competition is a sad sym- 
bol for the decline of the European cop- 
ier industry. 


Europe takeša 
new look at 
monopolies rules 


Brussels is “unrelenting”, however, 
with regards to production limitations, 
Caspari emphasised that the Brussels . 
authority deserves .the credit for pre- 
venting a cartel of fire insurance com-’ 
panies, ensuring that the, Deutsche 
Bundespost has no monopoly over sales 
of cordless telephones, and. putting an 
end .to gentlemen's agreements in the 
spectacle, lens and contact.lens sectors 
a Federal Republic of Germany and 
y. 2 
An agreement betweerr the German’ 
Siemens company and the Japanese Fa- 
nuc Ltd. was prohibited’ because it ° 
would have enabled the selling of ma 
chine -tool computers in: Europe at 
prices which would havé heen ‘35: per 
cent higher than those in the Far East. 
In this case, the Commission imposed 


a fine of one million Eçu (QOM2.15m). .... S 


Interlübke demarided. that its déalç 
sell its furniture in accordande with 


“manufacturer's retail price policy”. The 


Commission stepped in and put an ênd'. 
to such practises, . 3 

On the other hand, Grundig iş þer- 
mitted up until 1989 to .set minimum 
standards for the qualification of its 
dealers and the furnishing of its com- 


mercial premises,  . . 
Thyssen Sonnenbêrg was. allowed to 
buy the entire shate capital of a Frankfurt 
based:scrap trading company, even though 
both companies together’ account for 27 
per cent of.the German scrap market, 
However, there are sèvéral other big 
scrap traders in Germany and the im- 


port ratlo 15 17 per cént, 


Photocopier makers want a carbon copy: - 


.— whoops! Pll run that 


| Fe Europe's lypewriter manu- 
facturcrs appealed to thé European 

Court of Justice in Luxembourg to try and 

get some protection from Japanëse 

ر ا competitirs.‏ 

The court imposed additional anti 
dumping duties of up to 35 per cent on 

Far Eastern producers — which 'practical- 

ly pushed the Japanese out of the market. 

This year, Europe's photocopier 
makers have high ‘hopes that the court 

will do the same for them. ا‎ 

But there is one big difference between 
ihe typewriter and the copier market. 

Europe is represchled in the typewriter 
market with Olympia and the Olivetti/Tri- 
umph-Adler group but the Japanese more 
or less dominate the copier business. 

The only other suppliers with any 

significant say are American companies: 

Rr: IBM and Kodak, 

‘The Europeans are waging a 

war ön their behalf. 8 ا‎ 

Murket observers doubt whether 
such a strategy makes sense, since all 
three American suppliers almost exclus- 
ively produce large copiers, which aie 
not marketed by the Japanese. 

Smaller copiers, even those which still 
bear the nane Xerox or Kodak, are al- 
ready produced in factories in the Far 
East. 

As in the case of the entertainments 
electronics and phototechnology mar- 
kets Western manufaclurers would 
again seem to have missed the boat on 
the copier market. 

Ahove ull, they have failed to emulate 
their Japanese rivals by turning expen- 
sive technological innovations into 
cheap mass-produced articles. 

The Japanese achieved this by using 
simple machine designs from the con- 
sumer goods industries and modern 
manufacluring methods. 

E RES Xerox is itself to 
e for enabling the J 

n this market. E °, 
le Xerox group runs ils Euro 

tp ialary ak Xerox) like a branch 

ce, even though it only has a 51 per laid down in the treatie: êd i 
ee in ıhe company. ٣ . (EEC) and Paris (ESC e 
e a e only Xerox was al- In the preamble -to the ‘report the 
E E its copiers along Commission expresses, albeit not expli- 
lûped by e 3 copier system deve- citly, its support for the principles of the ' 

O er arlson in 1938. German social market economy system: 
i e 0 it developed increa- “All member states of of European 
hE and technologically Community are... committed.:. to 

E 0 4 human rights in... in a market econ- 
e 2 y moved’out of the omy system the balance of interests is 

N as 0 2 ا‎ i COPE Tone ho by effective competition 

Other companies then opted for the tee thi Ihe 1 O En 
: 1 ights of many’ are:not:un-. 
a ue for their copiers in- dermined by a few who Rs ei 

e 0 copier. kel power." 

1 mies to launch these Dr Manfred Caspari, the Di 

cC 1 
1 0 0 ke: did not come General for Competition in the Co 
iif (iB i) 0 ب‎ the United Stales mission and — responsible to the Irish 
Germ y 0 0 oderal Republic of Conmımunily .Commissioner, Peler Su= 
(Stulisece) 8 jcvaert), and Brilain r —:the most senior official in 

is field, emphasised that the is- 
leê soon moved into sion wishes 6 promote a HT 

‘Olympie: Kalle lafstec 4 progressive. form of competition”, Le,. 
a Soe i the Far E 0 PHS And Process: 
ishliroku followed suit. : و‎ ios, a 
| Konishtiroku is better known today a 6 RN 0 ا ا‎ 

as "U-Bix and is on€: lhê Xerox's ideas so as to increase از‎ n a 
toughest competitors, E on an international se SS 

Most newconters, however, got off lo The Commission aE obi HO 

a a their copiers turned out lo government research and ا‎ 
5 NS subsidi 8 1 1 

Coinpanies from the Far East were ا‎ 0 

the exception lo the rule: Konishiroku larger firms to obtain be 


2 


was already offering its customers a 

product range of four copiers ii 1975 

a variety which only Xerox could rival 

at that time. 

The Jaþanese now dominate the small 
copler market, : 

Roughly 85 per céht of their rapidly in- 
creasing copier output is earmarked for 
exporis, 35 per cênt for Europe alone. 

The volume of copiers. bound’ for ex-' 
port markets is growing fast: one million 
copiers in 1982, 2.7 million by the end 
of this year, and an expected 4 million 
copiers by 1990, 0 

Small copiers catering for ,an average. 
capacity requirement of up to 400 cop- 
ies per month and costing between 
DM2,300 and DM3,000 all come from 
the Land of the Rising Sun. 1 

Asian manufacturers also dominate 
the market for medium-size copiers de- 
signed for .a capacity .of up to 10,000 
copies per month. 

The Americans only dominate the 
market for large copiers, which often 
cost more than DM200,000., 

Bearing this situation in mind, it 
looks as if the list of companies seeking 


TT Commission of the European 
Communities is the highest cartel 
authority of the Community of Twelve. 
In its 15th Competition Policy Re- 
port the Commission presents a number 
of landmark decisions and new guide- 
lines, 3 
The report examines the prihciples 
according to which fair competition can 
be safeguarded in the Community in 
line with a general bai ûn cartels and 
subsidies. 8 
This approach corresponds: with the 
fundamental economic policy principles 


Polled on their teachers’ performance af ' 
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ag ST CS ‘In Germariy 1 have hardly: ever had a 
E seminar with fewer than'20-students; on 
average the figure is roughly twice this 
number, with attendance at braduote: Ser 
inars 2 not much lower. 

ther sıriking point 18 that in the 
United States, where public opinion and 
the media tend to be introverted and to 
show scant interest lir fûreign affairs, uni” 
versities. offer a much wider: rangê: of 
courses on the history of nearly: alî parts 
ofthe world. ۰. 

The history of North America and Eu- 
rope is covered by many coursès at unider- 
graduate and graduate . level. So is Far 
Eastern, South-East Aslan; South. Asia, 
Middle Eastern; African and Latin mer: 
ican history. 

Courses Germa universities have to 
offer are markedly provincial in compar- 
ison, and the 1970s “reform" failed 0 


such as Berkeley and Lös Angeles in Cali- 
fornla, Medison; Wisconsin, Rutgers ‘and 
so on.’ 

These state universities have’ rhinor 
campuses where a further 40 professors 
teach ‘history. States’ such as California, 
New York, New Jersey and Wisconsih 
finance several hundred ohairs of history 
each, or well more than leading Linder ini 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 1 

At leading private universities such’ as 
Harvard, ‘Yale, Columbia, Princeton or 
Stanford between 40 and 70 professors ChANBe this state of ol. SR 1 
teach history in departments that usually To learn anything about ti 1 1 0 0 
have fewer than 500 students.  ' South Asia you must go to Heldelverg, 

There is also a dense network of small- while: Passau specialises in . South-East 
er universities and colleges of which 399 Asia, Bayreuth in Africa یا‎ 0 
are granted academic status by US histo- NS (soon to be a 
ا‎ SE ep Essential infrastructure is what i is lack- 

. A coniþarison with German uriiversit- ing, and German historians lack -interna- 
ies and colleges can be misleading, but in a sadly teflected in their 

8 ited 
elation to its populalion, he Unie ° r erican universities dont just, pro- 
versities ‘and colleges roughly equal in duce for the market..Nearly all US history 
standards. departments have a :specialist in Byzan” 

In Germany US standards more or less tine history and many have specialists in 
prevail only at the Free University in Be- €" more unusual subjects, such as Asian 
lin, where roughly 40 professors teach pre- and early history. 
history, not including art history, prehis- Good American universities 0 1 
tory, early history and didactics. motivated by ınaterialism, as is often al- 

Berlin can be compared with the Santa Bed in Germany. They aro motivated 
Barbara campus of the University of Cali- solely by the pursuit of knowledge. 
fornia, where 42 professors teach history. 1n the United Slates, as in Germany, 

The Frce University is the exception in the wide range of subjects covered encour” 
the Federal Republic. Münster with near- ا‎ E e ی‎ 

U. urg, aud Muuich with.a . TOW .imis, Is more cu 5 
i و‎ r professors have few- many can definitely claim to have kept 
er staff than the 30 to 40 professors at the Pace with America in this respect. 
average US university. Aı a.well-known German university an 

Bielefeld, Bochum, Cologne, Freiburg, applicant for a chair of history has been 
Marburg and Tübingen are more typical . Known to be turned down because, in ad- 
of German universities felt to be well en- ` dition to specialising in the LIth century, 
dowed with history dons, They have be- +, he has also,published the occasional arti- 
tween 15 and 20 professors of history, _ ` cle about the ISthcentury. 

That puts them on a par with small US This is termed impermissible fluctua” 
colleges that just qualify to teach graduate tion in the direction of research. Only 
students and award PhDs, '.i :' leading modern historians teach and re- 

Other German. universities, including . search both the 19th and 20th centuries. 
newcomers founded over the past 10 {0 .. Historians who, in a flight of nostalgia, 
20 years, all haye fewer members of staff, . work in “middle and modern history” {the 
at their history departments. .old designation that. ehalrs often retain) 

German universities do not just com- comes under pressure to justify such gen- 
pare badly with US universities, as a brief eralisatlon,. 
glance at other countries shows. German history professors heve long 

In England Oxford and Cambridge ceased to cover long periods. :: 
rank with the best US universities in their 0 
number of history chairs, while other Brit 
ish universities also rank well above the, 
German average: 

A medium-sized university such ps”, de 
Warwick has 30 history dons, which Br 
would make its history department the... qin 


good enough : 
dingy, rT af ead 3 pnivêrsities. 
` Uniyersity teachers who work hard and 
ocrited . ‘research 


the’ earings difetential 
among full professors can be as much 
4:1,.Far, from unusual in Americay;this rat 
would be out. qf the ,petion jn Ger 


Germany. 
‘The .sjtuation is similar. in France. The..: 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem also has : 


30 history dönes, while even a poor deve” Many. ar 

loping country like the Philippines em- Jnerements in ` Gêfhany ave ' never 
ploys 25 historians i state universlty been pegged to achleveme to more e 
in Quezori Cityi “` ..l'g strictly liniited extent: ! 


In the-days of iniversity exþaitision sec: 
ond-rate teachers in popular subjects 
ere,abje to negotiate top. ا‎ where 
as’ “interiatloially'' renowriéd ‘'E: yptolo- 
gists, Byzantinista, Arabi iid Mediae; 
search. At' a large. US university such as val Latinists seldom hî lah opportanity tû. 
Berkeley with over 30,000 students the ıbûfgaih. 4: ii tte 
number of students per mar ا‎ limited . 
fo 20. and the qotual number, is aJ 
much lowét. 

, Graduate eriihats aré Hinitëd té abit 
jO students but in practice:are more ey 
to be attended. by five. 


` Twenty of the 25 hold 'appolntments 
for life, Quezon City's history department 
would be the third-largest in Germany; 

` Everyone knows that intensive care im 
proves standards .of teaching and re- 


‘There was seldom more thal one job 
0 offer at any time and they had, şp.make 
lh minimunt salaes;:' 
pil iê way ‘or akiothdr .Studêhits 


: Continued on page 12 


1 second-largest in the Federal Republic ûf 


I EDUCATION 


Arts, the faculty that 
tripped:and fell 


fiopes to be mistaken. At my. university, 
Wützbur8, ‘with about 17,000 . students 
eighi professors talght 800 history’ stu- 
dents ast semester. 

“Evên more studênts will sgon be *deglt 
with" by. only seven professors; i in arl his 
tory 60Û students already. have to „make 
do with two professors. 

At Princeton ,in contrast 306 history 
students (250 undergraduates and 56 
graduate students) were taught by 47 pro- 
fessors last semester: 

Princeton has a student population of 
just over, 6,000, By US standards 
Wiürzburg would fiot be alowed to award 
full degrees because, its history. courses 
are inadequate. it would certainly not be 
allowed the privilege of graduate students, 

The same fate would befall history as 
taught at other German universities where 
history departments have fewer than 20 
professors, They include Bonn, Diüissel- 
dorf, Erlangen, Frankfurt, Giessen, 
Götiingen, Heidelberg, Kiel, Konstanz, 
Mainz and Saarbrücken, to mention only 
longstanding, "established" universities. 

The number of history students at the 
average German university (about 1.000) 
is matched in America only by leading 
sate universities with St 70 proleseurs. 


کو ا کک و ا ا 


eterno bp ppiumttigŞeut 


diaeeasehle fo ior dail 
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` Meteorological stations 
allover the world 


Bpliéd the data’ atraigêd i in see- -at-a-ğlance "tablês in ا‎ new referënce 5 
wûrks. They ihclûde details ûf air and water: temperature; .precipitatiohn,: .' :' '” 
humldlly, ine, physical: stress of climate, wind conditions i een 


LR Ci Kel : ûf thunderstorms. 


1 4أ‎ \i'coüntries n for: soletitific' rostarth: 


".Başle rack and figures for every country. in the ‘Warld form ã prélace 
es. Th country’s katural stdtistics, on cHmate, 
population, tade and Iransport. 


The guides are handy in şize and flexibly bound, i 
2 commerce, | industry arid the tave: 1 


` Four volumes are. eavllable > 


` Afrlea, 130 pp ‘DM 19. 80: 


Brookhaus, Postfach 17090-6200 Wiesbaden 


چ ج 
The author, Professir Peter.. Herde,‏ 
teaches history at Wûürzburg University.‏ 
He has taught at several US universities‏ 
and twice been a member of the Prin”‏ 

ceton Institute for Advanced Studies. 


he Bavarian Minister; Hans Maier, 
Ea that the arts in Germany com- 
pares with the best in the world in every 


Fe tri ırûfh is that it dies: nothing of the 
sort. And it hasn't, fora long time. Nar- 
rûw-mindêd cültual policies have sen 
têthat. “7 

-Şince the ‘heyday’ of. university aP- 
pointments ‘in the 1970s there have 
been unprecedented cuts in:university 
education’in both'GCDU- and SFD-ruled 
Linder, in ‘some. ‘cases. casually, in 
athers .by means of sRectacule forem: 
ment decisions... IR 

Arts. appointments’ ' are either 
rippéd .or *converted,” generally into 
science jobs, especially whiére scientific 
results are expected to trigger material 
prosperity. 0 

"Cuts in higher edücation are deemed 
essèntial io reducê teacher training ca 
pacity aid: catried out’ irrespective’ of 

the scientific requirements 1 in’ dividual 

disciplines, '’ 4 

An American university teacher has 

called the way 1ù 'whickr‘cuts are cartiéd 

out in Germany a “perversion of the 
concept'of stlente.": 

Mast German university teachers are 
fighting for the survival 'bf their disci- 
plines and kçen to prevent highër edu- 
calion from being bled to death. 

A minority supports the cuts, relying 
on being left with enough lectures, as 
lhe number of students declines, to 
maintain their academic self-esteem. 

' But gcûmparison readily shows vuch 


e emiphasis is ah 1 
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logues, don’t, segm out of place inl 
day andage. ` 

She rewrote .the classical Geri 
translation of Shakespeare, by Apu 
Wilhelm Schlegel and did a 3 
fectively. 


The'text is largely rewritten ‘andj 
sult was given a resounding ovatiol 


„Erika ‘Brenke: 
(efliinlsehc Past, Düsseldorf, 10 June ¥ 


yii. ' Daesar . 2 Mark Antony (Ulrich ‘Tukur) awh 
the praise lı In Bogdanov's verslon.: °: 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


hem never stops; aS 
Octavius iş cynical ' 
enough’ té admit. 

An imiportant „part ٤ 
is’ played by thie 
stage setting. Christ, 

Dyer designéd a : 
sirûd 

ture of' imitation’ 
marble pillats aid 

wire-relnforced 
glasê, ' a gloomy’ 
style ‘of’ architec 
ture but doubtless 
one favoured in the’ 
cortidors of power. 
The conspiracy 
agaihst’’ Caesar ’ is 


1 forged i in gangster fashion at the billiard’ 


table in the saloon bar. - 
"Brutus, who ' has: the media well 
under’” control, makes his major 


° speech aftër’ Caesar's death in thè 


light of TV monitors: screening the 
speech live. it all looks disconcerting” 
ly familiar, 

Only the names don't seem to ‘fit. 
Elisabeth Plessen is responsible for 
ensuring that 'the ‘Shakespearean dia 


century and showing them Wearing pin: 


. „. monstfous 
.Are-there: heroes in history? -CaesAr,. 


him.” 

man.” 
There is nothing dêw about transpûs+ 

ing Shakespearëan heroes into the 20th 


— But “Brutus is an honourable 


striped suits rather than togas.' ° 
But in Bogdanov’s case it isn’t. justia 
gag; itmakes disconcerting sense: 


played by Gerhard Olschowski, is noth- 
ing but a philistine, a. narrow-minded 
bourgeois. along lines. invented hy, Carl 


Sternhgim, not by Shakespeare. Heroes. 


are all criminals. 


Shakespeare's all: +male play ought, to 


cend with „Ina Deters pop song. * Neue 
Mûãnner braucht das, Land".(Nêw Men 
Are What the Country Needs), but it. 
doesn’t. It ends on a note of cynicism. 

Paulus Marikèr appears as Octavius. 
He is the chief beneficiary and will later 
call himself Agustus and’ have himself 
crowned Caesar. ; 

The original Caesar’ had first to pay 
with his Tife; but that was doùbtless 
merely a wélcome pretèxt for the mien in 
their grey double-breasted sults’ to Bet 
rid of their rival. i 

The old, old tale of murder'and may- - 


For all the characte, he says, 
dream öf truth is but a ciream of the u 
realistic ahd unrealisable. lt is a ply tk 
distinction between arrogant despotism 
and endangered freedom in a buck 
landscape was not made more paien' 
on thie stage. 

Instead, Zadek.-obscures the bord 
line between appearances and reall 
dowhgrading the poetic action 
cheapskate vaudeville. ‘- 

This begins with the entire 
swaying to and fro in beerhouse 
to the accompaniment of a 
less' pop:song; ‘Tina York's “Wir las, 
uns das Singen nicht vérbieten.” 

Then’ comes a slimy and brutal e: 
ofıSt Pauli-style fisticuffs,’ followed | 
an animal masquerade imarch-pasta# و‎ 
final chorus of Thal’s Entert 
ending on a note of: run-ofthemil 
sical quality. : 

ls it entertainment? That wank ١ 
the day! it is nothing more nor, less 
superficial pandering: to. the . 
taste. - 2 إا ا‎ 

It culminates i in E 
of. transposing the D 
Texas, with. the. theme SONS of he T 
series braying from the e 

The clash betwee 


4 
er 
bee to İifê at South ا‎ 
way Texan oilmen setile' 
als: 
tie ea deer ls gue 
r Brinkroanê 


my 
!tedly be inserted into 
| Shakespeare. Was HQ 
his choice of method 

' But Zadek 


1 i the cardi 


addi 
, Wild’ Ones, defined: a! 
‘Condneedian: e 


«dro 


nue from : courtly ‘ 


exiled. 
heads a .. 


` jactor i 


ment is broken too..‏ ا 


of psycholo‏ ا 


Grützke,‏ ; و 


) Slightly out-of-joint version 


Yer the more the now 60-year-old en- 


fant terrible of the German 'stagê devot» - 


ed' himself to middiêbrow'’ theatre and 


popular: comedy, the bluntër and more’ 


teased- -out' his stage ok séemied to be- 
come," 

The change was painfully apparent at 
this ‘year's Ruhr Festival ‘in Reckling- 
haùsen, where his latest attack on Shake- 


:-.  speare,'his Hamburg version of As Yott - 
„ Like it, was staged. Viewed from ‘the 
i" ¥7 angle of' an escape 

1 into utopia, Shake-.. 


` speare’s' -strange 
' and confusing stage 
fairy ‘tale :is little 
short of a latter-day 
play about - 
pouts.. ‘The - lovers 
‘flee with their. teti®’ 


' ètiquette, i.e. civili- 
: sation, to the idyll 

of the. Ardennes. 
„ woods, where the 
7" unjustly . < 
Duke 
gentle, altruistic re- 
gime. The knot of 
. deception. and self 
deception. 1s. not 
“ısevered' uritil thë ff 
hal, wedlihê 'stenêe 
û whch 'fbut E 
7) couples ê¥êèn- 
aly thid.each 
qther.: 0 web,-qf 


Sad tû say, 'Zadek 


. (Photo! Peter Peltseh) to the point, 


‘of As You Like.it  .. 


Pu Zadek was always proud of his 
reputation as the entertainer among . 
leading German stage directors. Bearing 
the hallmark of post-war British theatre,. 
he played a leading role in developing 
the new German theatre in Bremen in 
the. 1960s. : 
He went on to present an. unpsually 1 
wide-ranging view of Shakespeare with 
his unconventional "Bûchum préoduc-, 
tiûnš of, say, Ki Learand Hamlet. . 


'gjpeare's As You Like ft... .... 
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_ THE THEATRE. 


Murderers in pin stripes o shot 
dead Julius Caesar this morning 


t tu, Brute!" — Caesar's dying words 
— almost go unheard amid the pan- 
ic of his assassins in, Michael Bogda- 


npv's version of Shakçspeare" S tragedy 

Al the Schauıspielhaus i in Hamburg. 

A man dies, shot or beaten to death, 
is he perhaps Olof Palme, or John’ F. 
Kennedy, or Martin Luther Kinjğ? 

He is, of course, Julius Caesar, who l8 
murdered in a bloodcurdllhg stage nıass- 
acre, fighting for his life like an animal, 

But in the mind's eye one has visions 
of latter-day political assassinations. 
Someone is murdered. There is no dif- 
ference betweecii him being killed on the ' 
steps of thé Capitol in Ancient Rome or. 
anywhere cise on the street. 

It doesn't: even matter whethër the 
murdered man was fair ör unfair, good 
or bad. He is still a victim. 

Michael Bogdanov, co-director of the 
National Tliedtre in Lohdon sincê 1980, 
stnges Caesar as though i were a a 
ern play. 

The three hours of action are as: 
thrilling as a political thriller and as.up- 
seiting as an unpleasant truth. 

The tale from Ancient Rome is a 
ptesent-day one: the age-old murderous 
talê of men, mighl, markets and اا‎ 
alies. 

Jt turns like a merry- go-round and 
those who fall off break their backs. The 
morals of the powers ‘lhat be aren't 
worth a red ceni, Jt's all window-dress- 
ing for the public. . 

What difference does the transition 
of power from one tyrant to the next, 
from Caesar via Brutus to Augustus, 
make? None. İt’s six of one and half a 
dozen of thé other. 

Bogdanov's interprelalion ‘hits a par- 
ticularly sore point, today's widespread . 
dissatisfaclion with the state, and what 
we see of pre-Christian Rome is like a 
mirror image of our own day and age. ` 

The first scene could be a scene out-- 
side the main station in Bonn any Friday 
afternoon. The people are perfectly or- 
dinary folk, including a handful of MPs 
(in this case Roman -senators) in. ey: 
double-breasted suits. 

They are middle class people who 
have “made it" — nothing special. Bru- 
tus, played by Michaet Degen, seems 
slighlly more attractive {han the others. 

He is a good-looking marl with soft 
brown eyes, but he too is a murderer. 
The only difference between him and 
the others is that he shuts his eyes when 
firing the shot that kills Cacsar. 

Cassius, played by Dictrich Mat- 
tausch, represents the intelligentsia. He 
is lhe eggheçad type who docs the brain: 
trust work for par{y-political machines, 

Cusca, played by Matthias Fuchs, is a’ 
culd-hcarled, unpleasant character, 
whereas Mark Antony, played by Ulrieh 
"Tukur, is lanky, sporting and easy-go-. 
ing. 

Hle is a big boy who bursts Into Iears 
ut Caesar's corpse and: shorlly. after-: 
wards, one hand holding the micro- 
phone, the other in his trouser pocket; 
delivers one of the mosl superb obitua- 
ries in stage hislory: -. . 

“Friends, Roa. eountrymenl 1 
have come to bury Caesar, nol to praise 
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article somewhere about autistic child- 
ren and their leaning towardş “stero” 
YP” action patterns. 

Jan, for. examplë used to sit for Hours 
` ind play with j jigsaw i puzzles, but he was 
only interested in banging the pieces in- 


self, 

Once again she visited a doctor in an 
early detection ‘centre and asked him: 
“Could my child be Sutera a. at 
ism?" 

‘Finally, the Kaufholds Havel: to 
Munich to the Child Centre run by pae- : 
diatric expert Professor Hellbrügge. ' ` i 

Medical examinations and video re ا‎ 
cordings of Jan pnd his. parents coi 1 
firmed his mothér's astumption. 

Frau Kaufhold immediately took ‘off 
her son's hearing aidş and tried to find 


therapeutic help. ! 


By this time Jan was thre years ( old. ا‎ 

Today, Jan attends a schoo! for the و‎ 
mentally handicapped. 

.: Although Jan is not easy to live with, 1 
his parënts and his brother Lutz have 1 
learnt how to deal with his behaviour, 
how to reduce his fear of change, and 
how to train Jan.to cope with everyday 
situations (in line with the Bie given 
by psychologists). - 

He can now bear having a fannel on 
his face, can enter a room he is nfiot fanı- 
iliar with, and has even managed to 
stroke a cat. 

His mother trained this by repeatedly 
putting Jan's hand on a hairbrush. 

Helga Kaufhold, who still goes to 
work despite the demands made on her 
by Jan, is now lady chairman of the Co- 
logne-Bonn regional group of the Par- 
ents’ Association for the Autistic Child. 


- “Time consuming 


Her commitments for this group are 
time-consuming and strenuous, but; as 
she points out, she herself would have 
liked to have had “somebody to talk to” 
about her problems with Jan. 
“The most practical hints always 
come from the parents affected," she 
emphasises. 
These, parents in the Cologne-Bonn 
area would like to see an advisory cen” 
tre or clinic set up, where families could 
learn to cope with their situation to- 
gether on a “step by step” basis. 
. For experts agree that autism is a life- : 
long problem. . . : 
, Dr Ulrike, Puyn. is convinced, How- 
ever, that, help can be provided, via ‘a 
“loving and caring upbringing". :' 

: As sooû as Jan begins drifting into his 
stereotype. behavioural patterns his 
mother tried to distract his attention.’ 

This approicf to thé problem is easy 
enough'inside a'terraced- House,’ but ev’ 
ery ‘timê they’ goto the.'sfiops' oF pay 


filends : a visit! Special: patience 
needéd.' 

Fortıinately,” say' Jan's pants, 
we’ ve got Very understanding: freinds." 

"*fhey arê willing to lock up thier bath, 
rqoms when iie Kaufholds coat 

Jin Rng, a | fixgtion for lf 


, .“Şomehow he Always : finds, one, 
whether. in. the hall or u erngeaih a 
Po" r. Ea 
, م3 اله‎ then wantê £ ls to smash 
the. tiles to. .pleoes arid then .put’ the 
piegces:together like a Jigsaw puzzlet::.:: 
«JIn-the opinion of psychologists this 
rëflectsa desire':to rearrange; and ‘thus 
‘come.to terms. with, .the'outside World, 
whichiit perqeived as athreht. i. isl I 

e hin ` “Anrelie Stankau : 
iru: i(Kêloer StaalAptblger, 7 Sahe 1986( 


` to place and not in hej jigsaw picture it- 
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. The: Ùnreachables: future of isolation 


lad" as well as “inconspicuous” when he 
was a baby. 2 

- In fact, he Was so quiet that. his moth” 
er began to get worried. 

*! don't know exactly what it was,” 
Helga. Kaufhold recalls, “but: Something 
wasn't right.” 
` She missed the usual smile on 8 ba- 
by's face when its mother arrives or the 
reaching out of the baby's hands. . 

During a medical check-up she told 
the childrer’s specialist that she felt that 
“Jan doesn't react in the right way". 

However; Jan passed all the normal 
tesis: io delayed reaction when crawl 
ing, sitting or walking. 

` "Perhaps he ciin’ ٤ En properly,” said 
his mother. 2 

` The’ doctor rang a bell behind his ear 
aûd Jan ‘responded quite normally by 
turriing round. 

"The doctor can't find anything 
wrong with him," Helga Kaufhold told 
her worried husband that evening, “he 
reckons that Jan is probably a late star- 
ter.” 

‘The soothing effect of this diagnosis 
didn't last long. 

Instead of trying to find out more 
about his environment Jan just sat on 
the floor and rocked himself back and 
forth, completely absorbed in his own 
world. 

By this time the Kaufholds had 
moved, and when {he new paediatrician 
came to. şee their older ‘son.Lutz about 
his measles Jan's mother asked him to 
take a look at Jan. 

In the doctor's opinion Jan seemed to 
be suffering from some form of “dis- 
rupted communication". 

This was when the odyssey through 
the medical and other therapeutic insi- 
tutions began: hearing tests, reflex 
checks, a computer audiogram, the fitt- 
ing of two hearing aids, and psychoanal« 
ytical sessions. ج‎ 

Jan's strange behaviour, however, 
didn't change. 

His mother took’a look around in a 
school for the deaf and partly deaf and 
came to the conclusion: “That's .pot the 
answer. The children.there are incredi- 
bly outgoing, their eyes react to every” 
thing.” 

. Jan, on the other hand, didn't bêtê 
or imitate anything, and seemed cpm” 
pletely preoccupied with himself. 

The recurrence of apparently mea? 


` niigless repetitive actions was parler 1 


larly alarming. 


been “cut by knives" when his class- 
matêš threw paper pellets § at him. 

"Although autistic persons, can: gfe, 
hear, feel atid, taste, i.e. their,sensation is 
normal, they. find it difficult to assimilr 
ate these impressions. 

‘This is why they. withdraw from the 
chaos of incomprehensible external stir 
muli into their own private world. 

' ‘This group of people has a:particu” 
larly hard time,” says Dr Ulrike Puyn; 
senior -physiclan at the Cologne Cale 
ren’s Clinic: 

Whereas the mentally handicapped 
show a “conipletely notmal response to 
emotions”, the autistically handicapped 
seem emotionally withdrawn and “no” 
one really know what Simulates: them 
within", 

This congenital illness, which experts 
dëfine aš a “fundamental disorder in the 
assimilation of sensory perceptions", is 
still very much a medical “mystery”. 

Although cerebral malfunction does 
occur in some cases there are generally 
no signs of organic damage. 

Some autistic children are mentally 
handicapped. 

Many, however, are quite normal or 
cven gifted, 

Some ' young people suffering ‘from 
autism study music or are training to be- 
come electricians. 

Nevertheless, “they retain their devi- 
ant social behaviour and remain un- 
usual and isolated individuals," says 
Helen Blohm, a member of the Ham- 
burg-based national coordination group 
of the “Help for the Autistic Child” par- 
ents’ associations. 

Helen Blohm has a 22 year-old autis- 
tic daughtet'herself. 

Dr Püyn i is convinced that an early di- 
agnosis . aid .correspohding training 
çould help prevent the more serious be- 
havioural disturbances. ’ 

As a rule, however, most parents are 
often left alone i in their efforts .to find 
out what iş wrong with thêjr children. 

Helga Kaufhold, a chemistry and bl- 
ology teacher in. Cologne, is ۾‎ typical 


case. 

Her eight-year-old son Jan İs an au- 
tistic child. 

He was the’ Kaufholds’’ ا‎ 


E planitedsbblid®. and ‘wata sweelittls!t r Jin's: mother, recalled haying read an 


Orlando, and Hermann Lause, arı ironi 
cally broken; melancholic Jacques, they 
are elther coarse or all airs and graces. : 

That includes the charming Evi 


Mattes as a lovelorn Rosalinide; ihe fra’. 


gile Ilse Ritter as an affected. Cella and 


Heinz Schubert as a zany {akeoff of: 1 


figure of hatred. 


Comedy as vaudeville would’ havé : 


been a tragedy to.be forgotten had it not 


been directed by one. of the !eadinë dli: 


rectors of his generation. 
For over four hours Zadek disregard; 


: ا‎ tenet that brevlty is the’ 


8 that welğl 


RE Hans Jansen’: 
taala اة‎ ;Ëssen, 14 June! 4986) 


As You Like It 


Continued from page 10 


gaily-coloured curtains as a setting, 
‘painting each as imaginatively as if both 
Miro'and Chagall had been at work, 

i The result was a playful, if not overly 


‘original set into'which scenes of court” '. 


:ship and dancing fit well. 


i In keêping with Grützke’s ideology of 
:perspective, the portrait of the tyranni- ' 


cal Duke hangs off-balance! the orld is 
‘out of joint. 

So is Zadek's théatlehl: 4 
‘world, and thé aëtors suffer mo! 


pi 
‘from UIrich Tukur, a sprightly, virtuoso 


- لااو‎ awaits autistic: children - 


centrişm and self-absorption, was 
fist recognişed’ a a disorder in' its own 
fightin 1943. 

Anyûné Who encounters an autistic 

ISON, particularly if that person is an 
adult, wil simply regard | him or her as 
an egocentric. 

In the case of a çhild most people will 
feel that the child is. ill-mannered, This 
resporise' often makès the situation 
WOrSE. 

For although altidtic. pefsois seem 
inconsiderate and insensitive they are 
frequently helpless and in need pro- 
tection.  ' 

An estimated 8,000 children a nd- 
olescents in the Federal.. Republic of 
Germany. suffer from, i rne ill- 

Sufferers often appear to be: eut off 

from the rest of the world, interested 
only in objects and not { people or ac- 

tions. 2 

It often takes many years before the 

Es of autistic children find expert 


A a `pitholögical ‘form of ego” 


Aid centre 


In an effort to improve this situation 
parents of autistic children in the Co- 
logne and Bonn area are striving to sel 
up a special clinic for the courdination 

of aûvieeTYENe fierapeutic services for 
autistic people. 

Autistic children often behave outra- 
geously. On a tram trip, for example, a 
child might suddenly ask a strange 
women if she wears a brassiere. 

Another might start hammering the 
till during the wait at a supermarket 
checkout. The cashier and other cus- 
tomers only see a badly behaved child 
which needs more discipline. 

Parents suffer embarrassment. The 
wear on their nerves is enormOus. 

` Some think üp ideas to help them: 
special cardboard signs (e.g. “The child 
in front of you is handicapped”), whith 

they show as söön as their child starts 
behaving abiormally. 

One big problem is the fact that autis- 
tic chlldren don’t look any different to 
their peers, 

Bilnd, deaf or in any other, way handir 
Capped .Shldren arouse immedistê ço 
Passion. NOt autistiç children. 


2 0 e this special probjem, ai any- 


Children is soo TOT 

rts, since contact of arly kind trig- 
8erS panic-ştricken fear, . 

Autistic children perçelve bodily 
“ontact, cuddling or teasing, all things 
which mongoloid children, for example, 

for and enjoy, as. .İf they have been 
Physically hit. 

Some mothgrs are first able t0. hold 

their child „in theirrarms without being 


: j. ejected hy the, child after. e years o 


. Speclalthergpy;, ,.-i. r 
٤ -ıAs ong:father.put .İt infants. “sit on 
Your lap: like a sack of potatoes: Or: push 
away”, 
` Even. adolescents perceive their envi: 
, TOnment.as a threat,:.. nfl > 
One fifteen-yearoid ‘boy, ıfor exam 
: Ple, who.attended a school for the phy- 
! Slcalîy handicapped,: felt as! f he had 
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Aircraft monito 
power 
station emission 


Br: Free University uses a, 
motorised ‘gliders and a -lwlag 


gined propeller aircraft ‘lo measure g 
arospheric pollution from - por 
statlons in various parts: of Germagy, 

: The’ project is headed’ by Proley 
Heinz Fortak of the meteorology s: 
tion at the. department of 
sciences, who has been roles siti 
began i in 1980. 

.„.The aircraft measure. the concent 
tion and distribution of toxins suche 
sulphur dioxide. and. ozone. .Readir 
are now to be extended to include du 
- Last year, Professor Fortak.andt 
small staff covered the five pen 
stations in the Saarbrücken area fr# 


Federal Ministry of Research ais ? 


nology. Next year a start will probëê: 
be made in West Berlin. ,. i 

Professor Fortak says the air in 
Saar is appalling. 

The team has already found thal 
sulphurised smoke gas is too cold lok 
high enough into the atmosphere. 

The result,is an increase is the tok 
concentratlon’ at ground level. Pont 
station chimneys are also sooted up 
condensation, Professor Fortak says. 

The alternative is to pump desulphur 
rised smoke gas into the atmosphere i 
power station cooling towers, û melle 
now used at Völklingen power stati 
near Saarbrücken. 
` This technique is likely’ to be used 
over „ Germany. “We demonstrated 
year,” Professor Fortak says, “that 2 
really is a solution worth recommending. 

He is optimistie about the air in ger: 
eral: “Desulphurising smoke gas a 
mendous improvement,” he says. Û, 
can't be overrated." 

About ‘half the 50 major pt) 
stations in the country that arê e 
desulphurised by 1987 are already fF 
ted out with equipment. 

Professor Fortak says:. “When 
look down at power stations fron 
air, you can see that roughly hal 
them already have environmental #" 
tection facilities.” 


Although pollution Ek 
Federal Republic, if ig, 


East Bloc and in Western EV! Buropê: ت‎ 
More power..stations gre under 
structlon. but ,filtratlon “tachnolony 


` .failed tonkappapacerwitinew. م‎ 


h 
08 iİl.soon benefit aire 
Prof perience: ã 
1 E quality 
i tHe Séhator of 


asioned. Wel 
Research will probably begin. jn 


Béflit: ‘next year. » 


' As the university is not allowed 
its own planes in Berlin, where 
rightş are still in force, there.aT€ 


, The Berlin project will look into’, 
::8: trarisnational movements 
mospheric pollution, 


® arrangements for licensing o . you 


dures in accordance with the l8 
| mospheric pollution regulations" 
d smog alarm precaution 

is a five-yéar project... : 

1 Angelika 


EE 


. hire aircraft from an Allied airlin® 


.(DleZelt, Hamburg, 13 June 1986) . _. 
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Close all nuclear plants, 
demands declaration 


A levy on essential chemicals was enıvi- 
saged to cover the cost-of decontaminating 
waste dumps where toxic waste had been 
tipped in the past. 

Ecological modes of transport were to 
be encquraged and promoted more effect 
ively, and keen attention was paid to mat- 
ters of education, research and teçhnology. 

The conference called for an interna- 
tional moratorium on genetic engineering, 
for the development of an ecological! sys- 
tetis research programme and for the ac- 
knowledgement of environmental protec- 
tion as a basic right. 

The average age of participants was be- 
tween 15 and 35. Many young people 
used the special cut-price "eco-ticket” is- 
sued by Wiürzburg corporation transport 
department, 

They certainly needed transport, either 
public or private, with events being held 
all over the city, many in church or muni- 
cipal facilities. 

Institutions of which the Bavarian gov- 
ermment was in charge, such as the Ma- 
rienberg Fortress, were not available. Ma- 
rienberg is run by the Bavarian castles and 
lakes department. . 

The CSU, the Bavarian wing of Chan- 
cellor Kohl's CDU and the party of Bavar- 
ian Premier Franz Josef Strauss, had 
strongly criticised the conference in adv- 
ance, 

It was said to be a publicity venture for 
the Social Democrats and Greens, which 
was why CDU and CSU speakers mostly 
preferred not to take part. 

The main handicap the conference 


„faced was not political hostility; it was the 


cold and rain. Yet. it was amazing how 
much of the accompanying arts activities 
went ahead, admittedly on a greatly re- 


‘duced scale, despite the bad weather, es- 


pecially as most arrangements were made 
by voluntary workers. Hubert Bûtz 
(Dile Welt, Bonn, 10 June 1986) 


Continued from page 11 


virtually all US universities. But at good 
universities the findings are viewed very 
critically. In many cases students are 
known to give the highest ratings to the 
teachers who are least demanding and give 
their students the highest grades. 

Academic and scientific promotion are 
decentralised in the United. States and 
handled by a wide range. of ‘foundations. 
whose impartial boards of governors guar- 
antee a system of checks and balances and. , 
make it harder for expertise. to. corner the 
market in any way: 


" The experts:who are called on to give: 


opinions. change annually, ensuring. that 


key positions in the academic world: are: .: 


not hogged by individuals who have often’ 
not carried owt research of thi 0 ow fo 


decades, 

„ Selection of experts is not governed by 
professional organisations and mistaken 
judgements are more readily öfîset. 

` Comparison will thus allow of no'better 
assessment than that history, as .studied 
and taught at German üniversities has long . 
lost touch with the world’s best. in both 


breadth and universality and has done so... 
, asa result of narrow-minded cultural Po 


eles. 
To bridgê the gap the number of ap- 
olatsthis ould have to be at least tre- 


bled so as to give outstanding young histq- 


ns a chance of making the grade, 
« :" :..  PeterHerde'. 


"That wasn't anywhere near specific en 
ough for me,” one member of the .Con- 
cepis of New Economics working party 
complained. “We could have got don to 
muck greater detail.” 

New. economics was undeniably one. 10-0f 
the more cumbersome topics dealt with in 
Wiürzburg. Other working parties made 
more headway, with one entitled. Life as 
the Measure of All Things proving parti- 

cularly popular. 

Other working parties Tull to overflow- 
ing were Is Sport Fair On Nature? and the 
Munich Noah’s Ark, chaired by veteran 
zoologist Professor Bernhard Grzimek, 
former director of Frank(urt.Zoo. 

- A working party on Environmental Be- 
havlour for the Consumer was also hope- 
lessly overcrowded. 

Yet the organisers’ impression that 
there had been surprisingly little con- 
iroversy was by and large correct. The 
general tenor was that a move had been 
made in the direclion of rapprochement, 

Does this herald a qualitative change in 
the ecological movement? 

The other demands tabled in. the 
Wiürzburg Declaration will already be 
familiar in broad outline, having been 
made on earlier .occasions in a similar 
manner. 

. They deal with nature conservation, ag 
riculture, industry and the energy sector. 

Ineonnection with atmospheric and wa- 
ter pollution the declaration called for 
stricter regulations on radioactivity. 
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Il nuclear plants in both East and West 

hould be shut down, says a declara- 

tion drawn up at the end of an environ- 
ment conference in Wüûrzburg,. 

Thirty thousand delegates spent the 
ıhree days debating at seven different for- 
ums subdividcd into S0 working parties. 
The. seven-page . Wirzburg Declaration 
summarises their Findings. . 

its purpose, the organisers said, was to 
spell out what environmental protection” 
ists think and to specify demands to be le- 
vellecl at politicians. 

The declaration was also a comptomise 
aimed at enabling the various organis- 
ations represented to join forces, even 
thaugh some, such as thè BBU, or Federal 
Association of Civic Initiatives, felt nol en> 
ough attention was paid to their views, 

It calls for an immediate end to con- 
struetlon work on the site ûf lhe proposed 
nuclear fuel reprocessing plant in Waok- 
ersdorf, Bavaria, and at the fast breeder 
power reaclor al Kalkar on the Lower 
Rhine, not fnr from the Dutch border, 

A split in the ranks of the ecological! 
movement on Momic energy scemed a dis- 
tinct possibility before the Wûrzburg con- 
ference, but in-the aftermath of Chernobyl 
the issue proved far less explosive for the 

conference and for unity among cenviron- 
mentalists than for politicians, 

In view of the Soviet reactor catas- 
trophe a special forum on The Lessons of 
Chernobyl was arranged at the last minute, 

Lealing atomic energy experts and 
spûkesmen for the power utilities were 
inviled to attend and represent thc pro- 
nuclear point of view but they all declined. 

In the quest for common viewpoints, es- 
pecially against the background of a virtu- 
ally boundless number of forums, working 
parties and conference gatherings, a num- 
ber of details and Contreras went by 
the board. 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 
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` În thig context Kaiser points out that ا‎ 
the nationality stricture vatles substan E | 
tially in different cities. n 

*Ecpnomié factors and the historical 
development of immigration, bave been 
of decisive impûrtance,” he says. 

Kaiser's ٠ analysis discovered that 
“Italians, Yugoslavs and Turks reflect 
the three major phases of’ immigration 0 
in the Federal Repyblic of Germany”. 8 

` The first phase coüld be called the 1. 
-“Italian” one, most'of the migrant Italian : 
workers settling during the SOs and 60s 
in the south of Germany. 
The Yugoslavs played a major part ا‎ 
during the second immigration phase 8 
before and after the 1966/67 recession. 

This group of foreigners is the most 
evenly spread throughout all big cities, 

The Turks played a.major role just 
before and after the official recruitment 
`. ban for migrant workers in 1973. 

Most Turkish workers and their fami- 
fies live the north of Germany, mainly in 
Berlin, the nothern part of the Ruhr 
area and Cologne. 

According to Kaiser's report between 
17 and 18 per cent of the foreigners in 
Stuttgart are Turks. 

The 28 per cent share of Yugoslavs in 
this city is the highest for this nationality 
group in any one city. 

Stuttgart also has the highest percen- 
tage share of ltalians (16.5 per cent). 

Whereas there was previously a high 
percentage share of single foreign males 


„ .amoog the foreign population, there has م‎ 


over the years been a shift towards more 
families with children. 

This development has led to particu- 
lar problems for town planning experts 
in their efforts to enable a peaceful co- 
existence between German and foreign 


families. Thomas Borgmann 


(Stuttgarter Zeitung, 24 May L986) 


HOYU00: MUhitif "fiat" 
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2 Si per cent of the 4.5 million for- 


eigners in West Germany live in cit- 
ies of more than 100,000 people. Twen- 
ty eight per cent live in the 12 cities with 
miote than 500, 000 people, 

Foreigners comprise 7 pêr cent of the 
West German population. But their ur- 
ban concentration is shown by these fir 
gures: they form 23.8 per cent of the 
Frankfurt population; 20.4 per cent of 
‘Offeribach's; and, 17.6:of Stuttgart's. 

Thesé:are some of the findings by 
Klaus Kaiser, head of the urban re- 
search department of the federal statis- 
tics office. 

He points out that only a third of the . 
total population 'of West Germany lives 
in cities of more than 100,000. 

The first migrant workers began ar- 
riving between 25 and 30 years ago. The 
cities, as has been traditional; were the 
magnet for the job seekers. 

But once having got into the cities, 
the foreigner started to face serious 
problems: lack of accommodation, fiigh 
rents, unattractive residential areas near 
arterial roads and with minimal infras- 
tructure and the like. 

The cities also became a more hostile 
environment for children. 

Kaiser's statistical analysis shows that 
despite all, foreigners prefer the big city: 
28 per cenl live in the cities with more 
than 500,000 people. About 17 per cen! 
of West German citizens live in these 1 
hig cities. 

West Berlin has nore foreigners than 


210,000 and Hamburg almost 170,000. 

Frankfurt has 145,000, Cologne 
139,000 and Stutigart 100,000. 

By percentage, Frankfurt leads with 
23.8, followed by: Offenbach (20.4); 
Stuttgart (17.6); Munich (16.3); Düssel- 
dorf (14.9); Cologne (14.8); Berlin 2% 
and Hamburg (10. 5 


° ahywhoretlê, "2 


More often than not they fail to’ ob. 
tain’ their secondary. sçhoolr çaving 
certificate. 

Without this, ydunjisteks are : them- 
selves doomed to a longer period of 


unemploymênt, thus experiencing: the. 
` same social plightas thei parents.’ 


The much-earéd sdcial isolation iri 
the families affected’ ig reflected in, dif- . 
ferent ways. 

The children often feel ashamgd. of 
being poor and no longer. “belgiiging” 
to society. 

Their unemployed fatheri i regarded 
as a “failure”, the children often start 
“loafing about", feeling despondent 
and becoming aggressive. : 

They start stealing things at home 


and in shops or wasting .fheir time 8 


hanging around in amusement arcades. 

Even 14-year-olds find themselves 
deep in debt. 

Many of them start working “on the 
side" and playing truant. 

The attitude which prevails is that 
work doesn’t pay off any more. 

There's a deterioration in the rela- 
tionship to the unemployed father. 

The fathers beat their children more 
than they ued to. 

Welfare association workers first 
discoyer. the real extent of this family 
catastrophe when they talk to the 
children. 

The parents tend to play down the 
family problems caused by unemploy- 
mêënt. 

The German Society for the Protec- 
tion of Children has also recorded a 
growing number of acts of violence in 
families affected by longer-term unen- 
ployment. 

„ The situation for the children is 
made even worse hy the fact thal they 
cannot afford to participate in uclivit- 
ies whiclL are importa ior children ul, 
a certain age. 

Parents break off their contacts to 
" nurseries, school or other educational 
training establishments. 

i The children are left to cope on their 
„own with the problems they experience 
outside of the family. : 

Hanne Schreiner‏ ب 
(Frankfurter Rundschau, 24 May 1986)‏ 


which the survey was conducted, 23 per 
cent that week, twelve per cent during 
the last month, and only three per cent 
more than a month previously. 

These findings disprove the wides- 
pread claim that old people are “pushed 
aside" and neglected by their children. 

As regards the more qualitative side 
of the relationship many daughters re- 
ferred to the mutual hèlp at hone andi in 
financial terms; 

The aspect of. “emolional support” 
was also mentioned, although the over- 
whelming majority (85 per cent) of the 
55 to. 70 year-old daughters: regarded 


the “takers” Of the relation-ship. ;. 
Those daughters: who, also had doin- 


cent of the womet surveyed stil] went to 

work, either on a „pûrt-time or Hongrary 
. basis) fond it eûsjer:tq- #1 

responsiblity of ‘aparênt . at Kı 
hi had nO’ ,sùth, - 


mitments. 
- ‘These findings sho hat; on the one 


extending beyond] just short visits, .; 

` On the Other hind, théré. 1% .gvitlenée 
that this kind.of Help by daughters for their 
argitg: dan: have en advérse' f 


42: 
. (AlJlgermiçlte Zolturig; alaz, 12. Junê: k96) 


:. themselves as .thè “givers” rafhidf than 


More nie 
andimore - 
great grannies 


decide to send its patent’ to a Home if 
more btothèers and sisters assume re- 
sponsibility for that decision. 

It is possible that very old parents 
tend to opt to move into a home more 
readily if they have more than one child. 
. „i The study. reveals that living condi’ 


` tions (tod many stairs ete) aré not ama 


jor factor, although too many flights of : 


` mitments outside bf the home. (44: per 


stairs sometimes is. 


Daughters : find looking’ after their . 
parents & particular strain if their par- : 


ents cannot leave the house on their 
own. As long as their parents can still 


walk around outside, go for walks or 


i handy. .„daugtiters wha: look:after’ their 
`` parents should. be, given morê upport, 


visit friends and neighbours they are felt 


by their daughters to bemore content. 

Parents who are.tHed to the house all 
day, however, often tend to grumble, 
are unhappy and criticise’ thejr daugh- 
ters more often, : . 
The relationship bélweên the survey- 
ed daùghters and their aged parents was 
analysed according to both, Quantitative 

' And qualilative-abpects: ; i, - 
. Sixty+two*pér cênt e the daughters 


. had :seen ‘theif mother .Gn'.the day ön : 


eople are living longer, As a resul. 
the number of four-generation fami- 
lies is increasing. 

The results of a study published in aû 
` article by Professor Dr Ursula Lehr in 
the magazine’ Aktifer Leberisabend 
show that there are 1.865 million peo- 


ple’. over” 80. in West, Germany and - 


"146,000 over: 90 (40; ,900 ‘men’ „And 
„115,000 women). «- . 

` Many :grandparënts, mast of. them 
` grandmothers, have to look aftér: thelr 
- own aged ‘parents. : 
„, The stuüy looked at 100. daughters 
1 between the ages of 55 „And 10, 45 of 

0 1 


"EO six of them lgoked.. i thelr 
` parent (fathèêr, bt «mainly mother; and 
often imnother-inrlaw) at home. 


Twenty. sêveri Have:a parent in an old 
pêople's 8..home; and 27. with ‘parents 


rurininğ’ ther, own households nat .far 
away. 

` Spinsiefs, ° widows - cand divorcees 
more frequently’ ‘look after, a parent at 
home-than married daughters. 


"Another. extremely interesling finding 2 


` is that A greater number. ùf the: 51 jèr 
ceht'of daughters with, no brother br sis- 

er .loçk ‘after. a parênt: at ‘home thah 
ا‎ ‘Oldest daughters with 


morg ci رد‎ 
peppla's' rho: wold bê; needed’ io 
: how: yHéthe' Ii easier for a family ‘to. 
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Migrants: ‘cling to thë cities’ 
| despite the problems. 


!l SOCIETY 


ı Concern about: 


children-of : 


‘the unemployed 


here is increasing concern about 
Tfilaien whose parents are unem? 
ployed long term. 

Experts agree that prolonged unem- 
ployment is damaging both for the un- 
employed persons themselves and 
their children. 

At the end of 1984 almost seven per 
cent of al! children in the Federal Re- 
pubic of Germany had a parent who was 
unemployed, i.e. 1,296,000 children. 

One girl with ‘out-of-work parents 

said: “What is there to save if you hay- 
en'! got enough money? There's not 
eren enough money for the whole 
month ... and you've got to eat. 

“You're happy if there's any there at 
all. We savê on.clotheş etc. I can't af- 
ford new clothes all the time like somê 
of my classmates. 

*J haven't had ãny'pocket money for 
along time... 

*[ can’t stand it at home when my 
parents are always arguing a 

The research project is headed by 
Professor Karl G. Zenke of the Reut- 

“lingen College of Education. 

The interim ohservminns arv 
GG rrryqeanagggnse™ 

With the help of questionnaires and 
interviews the project researchers took 
a closer loçk at the experiences gath- 
ered by the socjal service sections of 
the independent welfare organisations 
in Baden-Württemberg on the effects 
of unemployment on the children of 
the persons affected. 

Research efforts concentrated on 
the sub-universe of the long-term un” 
employed, who are particularly hard 
hit by unemployment. 

Many members of this group of un- 
employed persons have particularly po- 


or chances of finding a job because öf . 


thelr lack of professional qualification. 
In many cases, they are deep in debt 


and havé an above- average Humber of 


children. 


Many of the: ‘unemployed perêonê in ٤ 
op bring’ up their. Chere on 


ir own, 
Those women 4ة‎ meni’ "hoa had 


been unemployed for over a year had 
On average DM750 less at their djspo- 


sal than duri 


One in:six of the: schol under - 
review was obliged to turn to social se- 


0 as§lstanck, .bçeause of unemploy-., 


E ihe cake of matrled couples with 
children. this ‘figure. was ‘onê م‎ ‘twWQ 


households. 


Even the slightest loss oi income in: 
this grëup leads to a drastic change HB 


their situation, since any: 

long šince been depleted. 
It .İ§ the. children who iter 1 most 

from this situation, : 


ngs have 
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But the husband was una 
down in Berlin. He built up en 
his wife had to make good. 

. In 1984, the marriage ca 

ahd the daughter was wale 
mother, Last year, the father 

, the child,, = 

After: futile efforts by the authori 
the mother herself went to Egypt fu: 
the child .and. persuaded, the het 
give herup.. ' 

But şhe had barely got bitki lobe 
when the former husband i turned 
Out of fear that he would iake hek 
again, sheé Accepied him bac! 


loti Mil 
(Hannoversche Aligertelne, 1! a 
Theologiansli 
out:at ban- 
on gay parsûnı 


 heoloğlans :from three. countt) 

have.:. challenged ' a Prote 
church ruling that homosexeals aR 
to be ministers, ..,. 

“A year-and:a half ao, the Eye 
cal-Lutheran church in Hanon. * 
one minister who was living i 4 
sexual relationship and. suspended ë 
other. ...,i 

The first has been unemployed ¢ 
since and the second faces dis 
when his hearing is held. 

Theologians .:from. West GerD¥: 
Austria and Switzerland met in HE 
over to discuss tlie issue. The Hani 
diocese was not represented. 

Delegates heard that the church ¢#* 
was: based on the belief. .that maria 
between.a man. and a woman WAS 
only recognised form of perfect hus’ 
communion,” 

Düsseldorf theologian Hans-Gtu! 
Wiedemann told the meeting that su 
belief was not supported by the Bi 
The tradition had been carried ont 
the church. although its origins. werek 
Gregk philosophy, in which it was 
lieved that he body was the ene 
the soul.. . 

Profesor Kı rt Lüthi, of Vienne Ue, 
verslty’s theology college,,.s 
sexuality was "a variation,¢ of creajior 

. .Profeşsor Rainer Albertz, of 7 
aid that despite the fact that # 
Testament didnt; defi ımarrlaf#" 
norm éstablished 1 by gpd 
of conservative :bour 
shocked to the core when an MP” 
minister had a friend } 

` Swiss theologian E 
that unmarried minis 


The 
Vg iuniate cH 
where several homosexual P 


stay celibate and deny theif 
ality if they: wanted'tb!wûrkês 0 : 
f. The'minidtér-suspekided by'ihe fi 
‘Hans-Jrgen Meyer, said at thé. 9 
‘meeting:that?fear:must bë.- ت‎ 
said: “Homosexuality: beldngen" 
„ity. Why should’ berepreseiî 
٤ Da: 
| rire 
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Wl FRONTIERS 


Ihe child-snatéhiig foreign fathers 0 
“leave mother not holding the baby .. 


in Brunswick, in West Germany. He 

made business trips to the East and they 

started t0 mèet mörê often., 

Two children were born, They’ got 
married. After three and a half years, she 
received permission to travel to the West. 
They Tived in Brunswick, Then the marri- 
age began to disintegrate. She says he de- 
mahded subjugatidn ind gratitude: 

' What had bègun asa fairy tale ended 
in drama. Hélga'moved back to Berlii 
where a court grantéd hèr ihterinmi 'tuš- 
tody of the cHildren. The father was al- 
lowed to'see them’ once a month fOr 
three hoürs at a neutral venue, 

.One day he and the children did. not 
comé back from their meeting..He had 
left.'his passport .with her, but ‘un> 
beknown to her, had a dupfioate eued 
by.the Iranian embassy. .: 

. Helga .went to the police, the i 
the Foreign Office.and the, German erm- 
bassy in Teheran. Interpol were brought 
in. She wanted to.go to Iran herself, but 
was advised against it on the groundş 
that once there, it might not be possible 
for her, to return to Germany because of 
the peculiarities of Islamic law on. the 
subject. 

Her only hope is that she will one day 
see the children again when they are 
older: “They will, want to know who 
their mother is." 

Another case concerns a doctor's as- 
sistant who was awarded custody of her 
dalghter'anid šon when she was separat~ 
ed from her Jordanian husband. 

The .children . were kidnapped and 
taken back. to ‘Amman:.in September 
1983. She has not seen them since: .. 

„, Last GQhristmas she.received.a photo- 
graph of. them.thrgugh her sister in law 
in Amman. A Jordanian, friend told her 
the children would like.to,be back with 
their mother. 

One. woman who has resigned herself 
to the fate of her children is a 27-year-old 
whose husband, a Nigerian, tore her two- 
and-a-half year old son out of her Hand on 
the street and took him back to Lagos. 

Three years later, she went to Nigeria 
and saw him. Hê was living in his fa- 
ther'š tribe and spokê; fhe, language of 
the tribe. 

: Onë woman who did manağe' to get 
her children back {5'a nursiiiğ siste who 
fell in love with aù Egyptian duüring'h 
holiday in Alexaridria. ‘She married kim 
and a daüughter was bûrh: ' ''' 
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year. ‘about: 20, 000 marriages‏ و 

take .place between’ Germafs. and 
foreigners, Every year, about 200 child- 
ren.born [rom such. marriages are ab- 
ducted by.1he father and. taken to a for- 
eign country. These are only the known 
cases, The regal gire may be much 
higher... 

By one, ,éstimatê, ihe] Fatê of. ‘abduq- 
tions is incteasing About 10 per cent a 
year. 

‘Some years ago, a Colagte i WwÖmial 
founded an organisation to help mothers ° 
who have lost their children ini this way, 

"The'typlcal case is'where a German 
woman marries a man from the Middle 
East or Africa, The marriage, breaks up 
andl custody of the child or oBildren i is 
awarded tö thèê mother. - 

` The jıusband then snatches the ehild- 
ren and returns. home to a country 
where, in-many cases, no legal flannels 
exist lo get them back. 

. The...Cologne. founder af. Kinder. 
sehulz international is an exception. In 
1964 she married a Tunisian. They had 

More help for. 

battered... .. 
Nê EOE ET 
wives is urged: 
Mr: refuges and emergency centres 
for maltreated women are needed, 
say's û report by tlhe legal committee of the 
European Parliament in Strasbourg, 

Schoolchildren should. be better, ,in- 
formed about help available i in, cases, 9f 

sexual qffences, . 

. Dutch figures suggested thal, abut: 5 
per cent of girls :and. 1 per çent of boys 
were at some.stage sexually abused by par- 
ents, other relations of acquaintances. , : 

The report regretted that France and 
Denmark e the only Community coun” 
tries LG’ class rapê within , marriage as 
punishablê n Ea 

Community stalistlcs tévealêd that Ga 
ery 10th womeii was subject to sexual hir: 
rassment atwork., 

The report criticised the interngtional 
trade in women for proastitutioi. Women 
from South East Asia, Africa and Latin 
America were made impossible- promises 
about life in European countries: Their 
treatment breached human rights stand- 
ards and contradicted the right to Sl 
self determination. . . .. :; 

A Dutch socialist MP, Hedy, dAncona, 
said in the European Parliament. that.vio- 
lent acis against women should nol . ,be 
laoked upon as “chance breakdowns” of 
human relationships. They should be. re- 
garded as having psychological, sociologi- 
cal and social causes, . . ; 

, She said women sexual victims should 
bè accompanled by ,Soméohe they Have 
confidence in when’ they are takcn for 
medical examination, Polité interviews in 
sêxual mitters should bé carried’ oul by 
women officers, One reason was that male 
officers often have pholos of naked wom- 
én in their offlcesi ::- b4 

-- Police ' must bo sehooled to handle 
probleins “with wormeriiwhûo have beên 
raped’ or othorwjise sexually. molested, 
‘They musı.be.nble to handle particularly 
disadvantaged groups who for-Teasons of 
culture or.zreligion were .especially 'help- 
less ~ for example islamic women. dpa 
. . (Slddeutscbe Zeitung, Munich, 12 June |986} 


two ‘sons: The husband returned to Tu 

nisia, taking the boys with him: '. ' 

The mother bègan a İegal battle which 
last for three and. a half. years acd, iri 
1977, an appeal court in Tunis ruled in 
her faYOUI.. i. 1. uci. uu 

. But her the: win' was costly both in 
terms of money, time and .stress. She 
had to, travel ta Tunisia .11.times, she 
had to pay out 100,000 marks.and she’ 
became mentally exhausted. . .;: 

„The great advantagg she had, which 

makes her success atypical, is.that .she 
şpeaks perfect French „and Arabic, and 
knows the, country she. waş dealing with 
2 E of the mentality. of its 
eople 

: ios ‘atherş are nût s0 fortunate, An: 
other woman, called , Helga for the pur» 
poses of the story, has not seen her two 
children for six years. The estranged fa- 
ther took them back to Iran. Islamic law 
recognises neither thé German custody 
award nor the separation ordet, 

Helga sometimes is' able to speak to 
her ‘children by telephone, but they 
speak ûhly a little German. 

There is little that can be doe in such 
cases. There is qo internationally agreed 
formula for deciding tuk: 0£ -war battles 
over childten." 

A Berlin lawyer, Berndt Bendref, 
even says it is iot always a good idea to 
prosecute because it detérs the husband 
from ever coming back and letting: the 
mûther see hêr children again, 

Berlin has many more abductiûiis 
than aiywHerë elsê. Oe ‘estimate is be- 
tween’ 2,000 and ‘3,000 sinte 1975: 
From Berlin,’ the’ escape roüte is much 
easler than fröm "other parts of West 
German}. The börder'with' East Ger- 
many is not controlled by thè West, so 
the absconding father can’ easily make 
his way to East Berlin's airport; ` 

` Even when the alarm'goes up imme- 
dilately,'commudication between police 
in West Bèrlir and East Berlin is pon” 
dêrous and can-take days. i - 

The case of Helga ‘was such a Berlin 
case. In the middle of the 1970s, wien 
she was a student.in Eašt Berlin, she met 
an Iranian construction engineer based 
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